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State Associations Urged 
to Send Representatives 
to NAD Convention 


Because of advancement of the NAD 
towards realization of its hopes for es- 
tablishing a permanent home office, the 
counsel of the presidents of all state 
associations of the deaf, or their repre- 
sentatives, is sought at the 1952 con- 
vention, to be held in Austin, Texas, 
June 30 to July 1. 

In view of the importance of meas- 
ures to be placed before the convention 
at Austin, President Burnes has sent 
letters to presidents of most of the state 
associations, urging them to be present. 
At this writing a few of the state presi- 
dents have not been located, so the let- 
ter is being copied here. State presidents 
who have not heard from President 
Burnes are asked to reply, informing 
him as to whether or not they will at- 
tend the convention. 


Dear Mr. President: 

I write this to ask that you make plans 
to attend the NAD convention at Austin, 
Texas, June 30 to July 6, or if you are un- 
able to attend, that you send a qualified 
representative to represent your State As- 
sociation at the convention. 

Important measures will come up at this 
conyention and I deem it essential that we 
have the advice and counsel of officials of 
all our state associations in our delibera- 
tions. We hope to be able immediately after 
the Austin convention to begin actual oper- 
ation of our Home Office. This will place 
the NAD in position for the first time in 
its history to maintain effective relation- 
ship with state associations. It will mean 
that we must work out definite plans satis- 
factory to the state associations and to the 
NAD. We must devise adequate means of 
cooperation between the NAD and the state 
associations, and we must make some kind 
of plan whereby the state associations will 
be properly represented at NAD conven- 
tions. 

Because of the unprecedented importance 
of the deliberations at Austin, I fervently 
hope that you will be present, or that you 
will send a representative fully qualified to 
represent your association. It is my opinion 
that your association should be prepared 
to pay the expenses of either yourself or 
your representative, in order to assure the 
presence of a thoroughly qualified indi- 
vidual. 

The state association representatives will 
be asked to meet with me at a round table 
conference on Monday, the first day of the 
convention, and out of this meeting I hope 
will come a closer, more effective plan of 
cooperation between the NAD and the state 
associations, for the greater good of all the 
deaf. 

As soon as you have been able to come 
to a decision on this matter, I shall appre- 
ciate it if you will inform me as to whether 
or not we may expect you to meet with us 
in Austin. If you decide to send someone 
else as representative, please let me have 
his or her name. 


(Signed): B. B. Burnes, President, 
748 - 60th Street, 
Oakland 9, California. 


Hoy Boosted for Hall of Fame 


It will be remembered by readers 
who attended the Cleveland NAD con- 
vention that a motion was made calling 
for an effort to have William E. Hoy 
and Luther (“Dummy”) Taylor elected 
to the Baseball Hall of Fame, at Coop- 
erstown, New York. 

In an effort to carry out this reso- 
lution, NAD officials decided first to 
endeavor to nominate Hoy, inasmuch 
as he was the first of our two noted 
big league baseball players. President 
Burnes of the NAD assigned the task 
to Ray Grayson, of Cincinatti, Ohio. 
Being well acquainted with Hoy, and 
also acquainted with numerous _base- 
ball authorities, Grayson seemed best 
qualified to act on behalf of Hoy. 

Mr. Grayson contacted numerous 
baseball men connected with Hall of 
Fame nominations, but the outlook ap- 
peared none too bright, largely because 
present-day sports writers, unfamiliar 
with Hoy’s brilliant baseball record, 
were not likely to place his name in 
nomination. 


In the meantime, in order to pay Mr. 
Hoy some of the honors long due him, 
the NAD presented him with a framed 
certificate attesting to his record on the 
baseball field and the admiration held 
for him by all the deaf. A cut of this 
testimonial certificate appeared in the 
December, 1951, SiLEnr WORKER. 


Mr. Grayson ‘continued with his ef- 
forts to gain proper recognition for Mr. 
Hoy, and his work came to the atten- 
tion of W. R. Schroeder, director of the 
Helms Athletic Foundation, in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Schroeder was very much in- 
terested in seeing Hoy’s name in the 
Hall of Fame. He wrote to Art Kruger, 
sports editor of THE SILENT WORKER 
and secretary of the AAAD, offering 
his help. Through Mr. Kruger, Mr. 
Schroeder was put in contact with NAD 
officials and Mr. Grayson. He asked for 
a copy of the testimonial certificate for 
placing in the baseball section of Helms 
Hall. One of the original photographs 
of the cut which appeared in THE SI- 
LENT WORKER was ordered sent to him 
by the president of the NAD and it now 
has a permanent place in Helms Hall. 

Mr. Hoy also sent Schroeder his Cin- 
cinatti Reds’ uniform which he wore 
in 1894, and it has been placed beside 
the scroll. 


Mr. Schroeder has been cooperating 
with Mr. Grayson in the effort to have 
Mr. Hoy named to the Hall of Fame, 
and all are hoping that he will be among 
those included when nominations are 
made next year. 


( Ed. Note—After the above was 


written and as THE SILENT WORKER 
was about to go to press, word came 
from Ray Grayson that a photograph 
of the testimonial scroll presented to 
Mr. Hoy by the NAD had been accepted 
by the Baseball Hall of Fame, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., where it now hangs on the 
third floor. We shall have more about 
this later.) 
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By Bernard Teitelbaum 


ee AT 203 SouTH OAKLAND AVENUE 
in Carbondale, Illinois, stands the house 
that Walter built. It is a 5-room and 2 
baths, Ranch Type bungalow built over 
a concrete cellar. Except for the exca- 
vation for the cellar, every phase of the 
work was done single-handed by Walter 
himself, including the laying of the 
heavy, unwieldy floor joists, which he 
did by a rather complicated method. He 
also installed the plumbing, wiring and 
heating systems. 

Walter, as he is better known to his 
intimates, is a native of Pennsylvania, 
having been born John Walter Stull in 
Johnstown on May 17, 1918. All told, 
there were four boys and one girl in the 
family. 

Walter’s earliest recollections go back 
to the time he was two years of age 
when the family home burned down. 
Walter vaguely remembers a_treadle 
sewing machine as one of the prized pos- 
sessions of the family and, at the time 
of the fire, being unable to comprehend 
the flames around it. 

Walter’s father had been for many 
years a railroad engineer for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and frequently took 
the family to the top of a bluff to watch 
the trains go by and to inculcate in his 
brood the fond regard for railroading 
that-was in his own blood. One day 
they saw what Walter has always since 
considered a rare sight—a string of 
about 150 locomotives made up as a 
train, shipped by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Company for delivery to various 
points along the road. 

Walter spent four years in the public 
schools in Johnstown, advancing to the 
fourth grade before misfortune struck 
him down. A virulent epidemic of spinal 
meningitis was then raging locally and 
claimed Walter as one of its victims. 

Walter remembers playing normally 
one day soon after his ninth birthday 
and having gone to bed at the usual time. 
Suddenly he dreamed he was delirious- 
ly thirsty and his dream was permeated 
with visions of bubbling springs and 
gushing faucets, just out of reach. 

The next day the ambulance was call- 
ed and Walter distinctly recollects re- 
senting the curiosity of the neighboring 
kids, attracted by the unusual sight of 
an ambulance. Then Walter blacked out 
again. 

When finally he emerged from his 
coma, he had been out a month. Four 
more weeks of convalescence in the hos- 
pital followed. Standard treatment then 
current was to spread-eagle, hog-tie 
meningitis patients to their beds to con- 


Right: The house Walter built. For a look at 
the building progress, see next page. 
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serve their strength, tap the spine daily 
to remove spinal fluid and administer 
oxygen. Little Walter dreaded the spine 
tapping—it HURT! A_ shortage of 
equipment in the hospital compelled the 
use of tin funnels instead of a tent in 
administering the oxygen to Walter and 
he has since associated tin funnels with 
oxygen tanks. 

Even at the tender age of nine Walter 
knew he was fortunate. He was deeply 
impressed by the frequency with which 
screens were drawn around other little 


patients in the ward and sheet-draped. 


bodies wheeled out. 

During these four weeks of convales- 
cence Walter was confronted with a new 
fact of life. When nurses addressed him. 
he discovered he could not hear them and 
it was some time before he realized that 
it wasn’t the nurses who, had lost their 
voices but he who had lost his hearing. 


Five more weeks of convalescence fol- 
lowed at home during the summer vaca- 
tion and in the fall Walter returned to 
public school where he remained until 
he graduated from the eighth grade in 
June 1929. 


Walter might have gone on to high 
school that fall had fate not again taken 
a hand in his affairs. 

At the repeated urgings of his mother, 
Walter’s father had resigned his posi- 
tion as locomotive engineer because of 
the then inherent dangers in the job. 
For several years afterwards he was in 
partnership with another man in the 
building contracting trade. The build- 
ing trade, however, was one of the first 
to feel the approaching economic and 
technological stagnation which was to 
become the great depression. The hous- 
ing shortage of the war years had 
grown into a housing boom and sudden- 
ly had become a glut. Activity fell off 
very sharply. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN WALTER STULL 


The growing family had lived in rent- 
ed quarters since the fire. Mr. Stull de- 
cided to build a home, putting to better 
use the few days each week when there 
was no other work to do. In his anxiety 
to push the project as fast as possible, 
he often worked all day and far into the 
night. He thus overdid it, contracting 
an illness which resulted in peritonitis, 
causing his death in 1928. 


The great. depression of 1929 wiped 
out the remaining family savings left 
after the death of Walter’s father, his 
mother was left with five minor children 
to support. Social welfare agencies 
stepped in and split up the family. Wal- 
ters brothers and sisters were placed 
in a children’s home, and Walter was 
sent to the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf in the fall of 1930, at the 
age of 11. 


In an effort to place him properly in 
the school set-up, and because of his ex- 
treme youth and physically small size, 
he was first placed in a class where the 
chronological ages of the children and 
their physical build more nearly ap- 
proached his. It was quickly discovered 
that Walter was miscast in that group 
and in four days, he was advanced to 
the fifth grade, where he remained the 
rest of the year. The following year he 
skipped two grades and went on to the 
eighth grade. In one more year, at the 
age of fourteen, he graduated from the 
school, the youngest pupil ever to gradu- 
ate there. 

Walter’s life at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School wasn’t very happy. He was 
always at the head of his class, except 
in mathematics, and this did not endear 
him with his classmates. Unable to ad- 
just himself to institutional life he be- 
came an outcast and in consequence, an 
introvert. He turned to books to relieve 
his loneliness and became quite a “book- 
worm.” Walter still reads four to six 
books a week. 

During this period of difficulty, Walter 
remembers with gratitude the two deaf 
teachers there who, by their constant in- 
terest, unflagging encouragement and 
unending help with his problems, help- 
ed to inspire him and make life more 
bearable. One was Mrs. Doris Erb, 
presently of Buffalo. N. Y. She was his 
science teacher and he constantly bad- 
gered her with questions and problems 
he brought in. It must have been from 
her that he acquired the propensity for 
investigating and verifying things. 

Once he was reading on aviation. The 
urge came to construct paper airplanes, 
each varying slightly from the other in 
size and design. For identification Wal- 
ter numbered these and with a sheet of 
paper containing corresponding num- 
bers, he took his fleet of planes up to 
the second floor of the main building 
where he was observed launching them 
from an open window, one by one, and 
recording on his ‘flight sheet” the result- 
ing flight and landing of each plane. He 


later retrieved his planes and by con- 
sulting his chart, determined which 
planes had performed the best and were 
therefore the ones to be given further 
attention. The bad ones he discarded. 

Before leaving Edgewood, Walter took 
the customary Gallaudet College En- 
trance Examinations with the rest of his 
class but made no effort to pass them. 
He had previously determined to enter 
the Johnstown High School, which he 
did in the fall of 1933. Because of his 
unhappy experience with deaf children 
at Edgewood, he made no effort to con- 
tact local deaf acquaintances during his 
high school days. 

In high school Walter took the regular 
academic courses for college entrance. 

How did he get along in classes with 
boys and girls with normal hearing? 
Did he get much instruction direct from 
the instructors? 

Walter states that he got along very 
well with his classmates and was happy 
during his high school days. However, 
he got no assistance directly from the 
instructors. His main reliance was the 
textbook and the mimeographed weekly 
assignments. Some instructors made a 
special dispensation permitting Walter 
to study textbooks during recitation 
periods. 

Walter takes pride in the grades he 
accumulated. In his two years in high 
school, his lowest grades were two B’s. 
All the rest were A’s. This landed him 
in the third highest ranking group upon 
graduation and he graduated with high 
honors, in 1935. 

After leaving high school, Walter 
worked around Johnstown in various 
capacities, 

The Rehabilitation Division for the 
Deaf of Pennsylvania became interested 
in Walter around this time and, on the 
basis of his high school record, obtained 
for him a scholarship entitling him to 
enter any college in Pennsylvania. 

In high school Walter had become in- 
terested in Printing and had learned that 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh was the only college in the 


sit 


Fireplace in the commodious living room 
of the house that Walter built. 


country offering degrees in printing. He 
therefore made application for entrance 
to the CIT and was admitted on the 
basis of his transcript from high school, 
without examination. 

At the time of Walter’s admission to 
CIT, the fact of his deafness was un- 
known to the administration. This fact 
was. discovered during registration 
period and demand was promptly made 
for the surrender of the registration per- 
mit. Walter firmly declined to surren- 
der it. pointing out that it was a formal 
agreement in the registrar’s handwriting 
and therefore valid and binding upon 
the administration. A protracted argu- 
ment ensued but Walter obstinately stood 
his ground and he was finally permitted 
to complete his registration. He started 
classes a month late. 

However. because of doubts as to the 
ability of a deaf student to make the 
erade in lecture classes, he was confined 
to laboratory or non-lecture courses. In 
an effort to flunk him out, he was re- 
quired to take senior courses—in his 
Freshman year. 

The thoroughness and_ perspicacity 
demonstrated in the airplane incident 
at Edgewood stood Walter in good stead 
and permitted him to earn good grades. 
After a year, he was grudgingly allow- 
ed to do regular undergraduate work, 
including the lecture courses. 

During his first year and a half at 
“Tech,” Walter commuted between Tech 
and the Western Penna. School but 
spent the remaining 2% years in the 
dormitories and fraternity houses at 


Tech. 


Left: Walter Stull at work on the house 
shown on the preceding page. 
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Walter was invited to join the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, a social fraternity, dur- 
ing his stay at Tech. He was also initia- 
ted by Pi Delta Upsilon, National Jour- 
nalistic Honorary, and Alpha Pi Omega 
Honorary. He served as junior editor 
on the “Tartan,” campus newspaper, 
and as publicity manager of the Techni- 
cal Magazine. He also won two prizes 
in literary competition in The Bard, an- 
nual literary publication. 

Walter got through his assignments at 
Tech through a combination of eternal 
scrounging in the textbooks and the li- 
braries and through deductive and in- 
ductive reasoning. He remembers with 
some pleasure that his fellow-students 
were forever badgering him for a chance 
to consult his notes. 

A combination of financial circum- 
stances during the last semester of his 
last year prevented Walter from com- 
pleting the course and taking his degree. 
This he did in 1947, getting his Bachelor 
of Science in the College of Engineering. 

Walter moved to Chicago, where he 
was employed by the Hall Printing Co. 
in 1941. 

Without an International Typographi- 
cal Union card, Walter was unable to 
get into the composing room. He was 
likewise refused an apprenticeship on 
the ground that the firm’s full quota of 
apprentices was then in uniform in the 
service of the country and would be re- 
turning shortly and the union was un- 
willing to have conflicting claims in the 
composing room. 

Hall printing therefore first hired 
Walter as timekeeper in the composing 
room. In rapid succession he rose to 
estimator, then production expeditor and 
finally to night production manager. 

Seniority, rather than position, de- 
termined salary rates at Hall and since 
Walter’s rise was meteoric, the salary 
was not commensurate with the respon- 
sibilities he had assumed. 

Also, at the time of his appointment 
as night production manager, Walter 
was promised a rotation of three months 
night work and a like period of day 
work. After three months of day work, 
he spent the next eighteen months on 
the night turn with little or no prospects 
of returning to day work. 

The labor situation in Chicago was 
then bad and frustrated Walter’s desire 
to transfer to the day turn. 

On August 30, 1943, Walter married 
Marjorie Womble Andrews, a hearing 
girl he had met at the Western Pennsy!]- 
vania School while she was taking the 
Normal Training Course. At the time of 
her marriage to Walter she was living 
with her widowed mother in Carbondale, 
where she is still employed as librarian 
at Southern Illinois University. 

Discouraged by the poor prospects in 
Chicago, Walter moved to Carbondale 
to be with “Marg.” He secured employ- 


(continued on page 17) 
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Children of the Deaf... 
A Coming Educator 


Aaron, son of Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Seandel (deaf), of Los Angeles, is a 
graduate of San Jose State College 
(San Jose, California), and this year 
he is back at the college for graduate 
work. He majored in education, obtain- 
ing a General Elementary Credential. 
He hopes to enter administrative work 
(principal, superintendent) and eventu- 
ally teach on the college level. 

Aaron has had some practice in 
teaching on the college level, and how 
well he disported himself is illustrated 
by the letter the teacher in charge was 
moved to write to his parents: “Even 
though we have not met, I cannot re- 
sist writing to congratulate you upon 
the splendid job you have done in 
raising your fine son, Aaron... He 
seems to have everything—intelligence, 
good manners, sensitivity, dignity, hu- 
mor. Best of all, in spite of his brilli- 
ance, he is modest and not a show-off. 

“Yesterday, in spite of being only 
25, he lectured like a veteran college 
professor before 189 adults in three 
classes, and covered himself with com- 
pliments and glory. This is the first time 
in many years of teaching that I have 
entrusted my classes to a student, but 
I knew I could trust him to acquit him- 
self brilliantly and he did. He really 
has more than it takes to be an edu- 
cational leader, and his success in the 
profession is assured.” Signed—(Mrs.) 
Lillian Gray. (Mrs. Gray is a national 
authority on the teaching of reading to 
teacher candidates, who in turn teach 
children how to read. She is a co-author 
of the California State Series in Read- 
ing, and at present, an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at San Jose State 
College.—Ed.) 

Before matriculating at San Jose 
Aaron attended Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and played basketball for three 
years. For his prowess on the court he 
won Helms Athletic Association’s 
Award of Merit. He also did brilliantly 
on the San Jose court. He served in the 
Navy during World Wai II. 

For four summers, Aaron served as 
a soda jerk in the Camp Curry Grill at 
Yosemite, in God’s Country, absorbing 
outdoor air and nature lore, which in- 
cidentally helped round him out phys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually. One 
day early last August, Aaron was out 
swimming and lay down on the sand to 
dry. Suddenly he heard his name called, 
and he heard that he was wanted at the 
park hospital immediately. Having no 
time to dress, he raced to the hospital 
in his swimming trunks and sweat shirt 
and barefooted. There he found a deaf 
man in throes of agonizing pain and 
the doctor trying to understand him. 
Aaron talked to the man in signs, and 


AARON NORMAN SEANDEL 


immediately the man lighted up, and 
told him the trouble. The doctor di- 
agnosed it as acute appendicitis and 
called for immediate operation. One of 
the aides dismissed Aaron, but the doc- 
tor called him back to accompany him 
into the operating room and to stay 
there until the end of the operation, 
with the white uniform over his swim- 
ming outfit. With a local freeze the 
doctor worked on while Aaron stood 
by the deaf patient and kept the doctor 
posted as to how the man felt. 

Aaron learned the patient was Wil- 
liam Swaim, living in the locality. Later 
he had a letter from the Yosemite Park 
Forester Emil F. Ernst, thanking him 
for assistance in Mr. Swaim’s case, say- 
ing that there was “no doubt that hav- 
ing someone available to converse with 
him, aided the hospital in caring for 
him, and eased his mind during his 
time of stress.” 

Very naturally, Mr. and Mrs. Seandel 
revel in their son and have reflected 
glory in his success. Their years of love 
and care of their son are paying hand- 
some dividends. 

Recently the mother underwent an 
operation and wouldn’t let Aaron know 
until all was over. Then came a bouquet 
of gladioli from the same Mrs. Gray 
with a note: “You were a typically 
sweet mother to save your son from 
worry by withholding your news until 
the operation. He felt terrible that he 
hadn’t known anything. My best wishes 
for your prompt recovery.” 

Suggesting another possible great in- 
terest in his life, Aaron has sent in his 
application for Ranger in Yosemite 
National Park for next summer. 

All who know Julius and Sarah Se- 
andel take off their hats to them and 
acclaim them as typical parents of fine 
normal children making them into great 
useful citizens in this great land of 
ours. 


John D. Moran... 


HEADPRICER FOR LOCKS AND KEYS 


By Arlene Stecker 


Was WE HEAR of a person holding 
a responsible job as a headpricer, we 
hardly show any interest, but when he 
turns out to be a deaf person, we sit 


up and take notice. It’s certainly news! | 


Such a person is John D. Moran of 
Bloomfield, Connecticut. He has held 
the position, first as assistant head- 
pricer and later headpricer, for thirty- 
three years of the Invoice Department 
of the Corbin Lock Co. of the American 
Hardware Corp. in New Britain. He has 
been awarded for his twenty-five years 
with the company a handsome service 
pin which has a tiny padlock raised 
on it. 

Mr. Moran’s responsibility as head- 
pricer is to jot down on all invoices 
that come his way from the Order De- 
partment, prices, discounts, and special 
features of all kinds of keys and locks 
manufactured in his plant. They in- 
clude key blanks, cut keys, apartment 
and mail box keys, cabinet and _park- 
ing meter locks, padlocks, trunk and 
suitcase locks, and semanese locks. 

For seventeen years before comp- 
tometer machines came into existence 
and were put to use in his office, Moran 
fisured out every single item on the 
invoice sheets, in addition to taking 
care of the prices and discounts. For 
many years now, a girl comptometer 
handles this kind of work, leaving 
Moran more time to do pricing, which 
in turn, makes more sales per day for 
the company. 

Frequently, an 


office worker from 


another department, wishing to look 
up some very old sales copies, goes to 
Moran’s office to inquire. Moran is sure 
to have them still and the day is in- 
variably saved! 


To show how Moran is heavily de- 
pended on in a place which employs 
800 persons, last year when he was sud- 
denly taken ill and absent from work 
for several weeks, the office routine was 
badly disrupted. It wasn’t until after 
he returned that the office was again 
running smoothly. His kind of work re- 
quires expert handling. 

In the first early days when Moran 
was starting out at the Corbin Lock Co. 
as assistant headpricer, his boss was 
Arthur Ames, headpricer. Their desks 
were side by side and Mr. Ames would 
teach Moran the office work while Moran 
would teach him the manual alphabet. 
They eventually became good friends. 
Throughout the years Moran would 
watch with fatherly interest Ames’ 
daughter, Margaret, who often visited 
her father in his office. After her gradu- 
ation from college, she taught at the 
American School for the Deaf, where 
she still is, after twenty years. We 
wonder if Moran was not the chief in- 
fluence on Margaret Ames’ decision to 
become a teacher of the deaf. 

After Mr. Ames’ death several years 
later, Moran was chosen to fill the va- 
cancy as headpricer. Today in his of- 
fice there are five workers who are 
more or less under him. 

Mr. Moran became totally deaf at the 
age of four from spinal meningitis, and 
his school days were spent at the Old 
Hartford School from which he gradu- 
ated in 1907. His first job was with his 
father who was a contractor and build- 
er. After two years of this, he decided 
to go out on his own and try his luck 
at something different; the result was 
a scalemaker’s job with Landeau, Frary 


and Clark Co., which he held for nine 


JOHN D. MORAN 


years. Then one day. again desiring 
something better, he left and .secured 
the aforementioned job at the Corbin 
Lock Co. 

Recalling with amusement, Moran 
says the first question asked of him 
by the boss when he applied for a job 
at the Corbin Lock Co. was “Can you 
do arithmetic?” Although startled by 
such a question, he managed, after an- 
swering yes, to suggest tactfully that 
the boss try him by testing him with 
an arithmetic problem. The boss said 
“okay” and handed him a sheet of 
paper on which he’d just scribbled a 
problem. After a few minutes Moran 
handed back the solved problem. Though 
the answer was correct, the boss told 
him he did it the long way and _ pro- 
ceeded to show him a shorter method. 
Then he told Moran he’d call him when 
he needed him. True to his word, he 
notified Moran two days later to report 
for work two weeks later, and Moran 
has been with the company these 33 
years. 

Mr. Moran has been very active in 
the affairs of the deaf, having held 
numerous offices ranging from presi- 
dent of the NEGA to president of the 
NFSD_ Division. He’s always been a 
sports enthusiast and during his stu- 
dent days at the Old Hartford School, 
he helped organize the first student 
basketball team and after his gradua- 
tion, the first Connecticut Silent Five 
basketball team. Mr. Moran and _ his 
wife, the former Caroline Cox, also a 
eraduate of the Old Hartford School, 
live in a comfortable eight-room house 
in Bloomfield, which was built many 
years ago by Moran and the help of a 
carpenter. They have two children and 
five grandchildren. 


Left: At home, Mr. and Mrs. Moran sur- 
rounded by their five grandchildren. The 
big doll was a Christmas gift for the only 
granddaughter. 
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Schools for the Deaf 


R. K. Holcomb 


The Tennessee School 


ee TENNESSEE ScHoot for the Deaf 
was the eighth school of its type to be 
established in the United States and 
now according to the American Annals 
of the Deaf, it ranks seventh in size 
among the seventy-four public residen- 
tial schools for the deaf. 

The movement toward the establish- 
ment of the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf commenced in December, 1843, 
when General John Cocke, a Senator 
from Grainger County, left his sick bed 
to go to the General Assembly in Nash- 
ville to plead for an appropriation of 
two thousand dollars to establish a 
school for the deaf. The measure was 
finally passed as an amendment to the 
bill establishing a school for the blind. 
The amount requested had been re- 
duced to one thousand dollars. In the 
spring of 1844 the Governor appointed 
a Board which met on July 27, to de- 
termine the first steps toward the es- 
tablishment. of the school. The Board 
wrote to the American Asylum in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, to the New York In- 
stitution, and to other established 
schools for the deaf to determine the 
steps necessary for the proper organ- 
ization of the school. They, also, sent 
a circular letter to the people of Ten- 
nessee requesting information regarding 
the number of deaf children of school 
age throughout the State. 

After a great deal of thought and 
study the Board employed Rev. Thomas 
Maclntire, a highly recommended teach- 
er from the Ohio School for the Deaf, 
as first principal and teacher. Mr. Mac- 
Intire suggested that a young deaf man 
from the Ohio School be employed as 
an assistant teacher, thus, Mr. Charles 
Myers, an outstanding young deaf man, 
became the first regular teacher in the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf. The 
School is very fortunate to possess a 
photograph and a number of original 


letters written by Mr. Myers while he 
was a teacher at the School. These let- 
ters preserved by members. of his fam- 
ily and presented to the School give an 
excellent account of the early days of 
the School, the pupils, and an insight 
into the Knoxville Community of the 
day. 

School opened on the first Monday 
of June, 1845. It was located in a large 
rented. frame house in East Knoxville. 
However, the School closed on Febru- 
ary 16, 1846, because of insufficient 
funds and because the building which 
had been rented was no longer avail- 
able. On June 8, 1846, Calvin Morgan 
of Knoxville, gave the School two 
acres of land situated just west of the 
center of town. Funds were solicited to 
aid in the building program and in the 
spring of 1848, the main building was 
begun. The cornerstone to the Main 
Building was laid on May 13, 1848, 
amid great fan-fare. An account of the 
proceedings is given in one of the 
Charles W. Myers’ letters, and also in 
the newspapers of the day. 

According to these accounts, the 
ceremonies were preceded bv a parade. 
The procession was led by the Knox- 
ville Brass Band and moved in the fol- 
lowing order to the site where the 
cornerstone was to be laid, — 


Mt. Libanus Lodge of Free Masons 

Clergy 

Trustees of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Kast Tennessee Division of the Sons 
of Temperance 

University Division 

Trustees of East Tennessee 
University 

President and Faculty 

Students 

Young Men’s Literary Society 


William J. McClure, 


became 


above, 
Superintendent of the Tennessee School 
this year. He had been Assistant Super- 


intendent since 1950. A member of a 
family of noted educators of the deaf, 
Mr. McClure graduated from West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., and re- 
ceived M.A. Degrees from Gallaudet 
College and George Washington Uni- 
versity. Before going to Tennessee, he 
as Principal of the Kendall School, 
Washington, D.C., and Director of the 
Teacher Training Department at Gal- 
laudet College. 


Mayor and Aldermen of Knoxville 
Citizens. 


The principal address of the day was 
given by the Rev. Thomas W. Humes, 
later president of East Tennessee Uni- 
versity. 

Among the articles placed within the 
Cornerstone were: 


A metallic plate bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “Tennessee Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
founded, 1844. This cornerstone was 
laid by Mt. Libanus Lodge Number 
59 of Free Masons, May 13, A.D. 
1848.” 


A copy of the Charter and Laws for 
the establishment and regulation of the 
Tennessee Institution for the Deaf and 


Dumb; 


First and Second Biennial Reports 
of the Institution to the Legislature; 


Aerial view of the Tennessee School for the Deaf, at Knoxville. Numbered buildings are named in the accompanying article. 
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Above are shown two of the buildings at the Tennessee School. Left, Girls’ Vocational Building and Practice House for Senior Girls. Right, 
the print shop in the Boys’ Vocational Building. 


Constitution of the Grand Masonic 
Lodge of the State of Tennessee; 
By-Laws of Mt. Libanus Lodge, No. 
59; 

Constitution, By-Laws and Rules of 
Order of the East Tennessee Division 
of the Sons of Temperance; 

Various American Coins; 

An Almanac for the year 1846; 

A copy of an address delivered on 
February. 10th, 1842, at the celebra- 
tion of the Semi-Centennial Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Knoxville, by the 
Rev. Thomas W. Humes; 

A copy of each of the four news- 
papers of Knoxville. 

When the School moved to its new 
location in 1924 the City of Knoxville 
purchased the old buildings for the 
City Hall. Although the main building 
was one hundred years old in 1951. it 
still serves as the City Hall and is in 
excellent condition. It contains the 
Mayor’s offices for other City Admin- 
istrative Officials. 

In 1950, through the efforts of Mr. 
Lee B. Head, an alumnus of the, Ten- 
nessee School for the Deaf, the corner- 
stone of the old main building was lo- 
cated with the help of the City Engineer. 
Through the courtesy of the Mayor of 
the City of Knoxville, the School for 
the Deaf was then allowed to remove 
the cornerstone and its contents to the 
present campus of the School for the 
Deaf. On the Saturday following 
Thanksgiving, Mayor Elmore on behalf 
of the City of Knoxville presented the 
cornerstone and its contents to Governor 
Gordon L. Browning at a ceremony held 
in the school auditorium. 

The contents of the cornerstone when 
identified corresponded very closely to 


the account given in Mr. Myers’ letters 
and in the newspapers of May, 1848. 
The papers have been preserved -and 
processed through the courtesy of Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver and are now on 
display in the main corridor of the 
School along with the coins, a glass 
bottle photostatic copies of the news- 
papers of 1848, pictures of the cere- 
monies attendant to the opening of the 
cornerstone, and. the Charles W. Myers’ 
letters which have been preserved. The 
whole makes an attractive display in a 
case built and donated by the Junior 
Lions Club of the School. 

The School continued to grow and 
prosper until June 19, 1861, when it 
was deemed necessary to close and to 
send the pupils to their homes because 
of the unsettled conditions attendant to 
the Civil War. Soon afterwards the 
State took possession of the property 
for a military hospital. All perishable 
and movable articles were sold. The 
buildings were used by the Confederate 
forces until September 3, 1863, at which 
time General Burnside with an army of 
twenty thousand men arrived in Knox- 
ville. The Northern Army occupied the 
plant from that time until September 1, 
1865, when it was vacated and the 
Trustees of the School again took 
charge. 

School buildings and property were 
in a deplorable condition. Furniture, 
library, shrubbery, school equipment 
and some of the outbuildings and trees 
had all been destroyed. In many places 
breastworks thrown up as defense meas- 
ures had been left as they were when 
the army evacuated. The roof showed 
evidence of having been hit by cannon 
balls in several places. The dining room 


had been used as a hospital and later 
as a stable for horses. The task of re- 
building and re-equipping the School 
was a tremendous one. 

The School was fortunate to secure 
a man of great ability and tremendous 
energy to direct the path of reconstruc- 
tion and rebuilding. In October, 1866, 
Mr. J. H. Ijams from Iowa, a teacher 


in the National Deaf-Mute College 
(Gallaudet College) in Washington, 
D.C. was elected principal of the 


School. He was a young man of very 
high professional qualifications and 
character, possessed of tremendous en- 
ergy and ability. 

When Mr. Ijams died in 1882, many 
changes and improvements had taken 
place. The School had grown materially 
in buildings, personnel, and in achieve- 
ment under his direction. Mr. Ijams 
had commenced classes for articulation. 
He had opened up a mechanical or vo- 
cational department and in 1876, had 
commenced printing a little one-page 
paper called the “Silent Observer.”’ This 
paper has developed into a much larger 
paper of eight pages and is still pub- 
lished every month during the school 
term by the students of the printing de- 
partment under the name of “The Ten- 
nessee Observer.” 

Mr. Ijams was succeeded by another 
capable superintendent, Mr. Thomas L. 
Moses, whose term lasted from 1882 
until his. death in 1917. 

The period of greatest growth and 
expansion for the School was during 
the administration of Mrs. Harry T. 
Poore, superintendent from 1921 until 
1951. During this period the School 
was changed from the “Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum” under the Board of Institu- 


Below, at left, a clothing and dressmaking class at the Tennessee School. Right, boys learn the printing trade in this well equipped shop. 
The printing instructor is Uriel C. Jones, M.A., who is also principal of the Vocational Department. 


At left, above is another view of the Boys’ Vocational Building, 
grounds at the School are valued at $1,725,500. 


tions to The Tennesee School for the 
Deaf under the State Board of Educa- 
tion—through Mrs. Poore’s efforts. at 
educating the public. Under Mrs. Poore’s 
wise guidance and leadership the School 
enjoyed a period of growth and im- 
provement equaled by no other school 
for the deaf in modern times. When 
Mrs. Poore became superintendent, the 
School was located in dingy, obsolete 
buildings crowded on to a campus sur- 
rounded by an industrial area of the 
city, railroad tracks, and busy §inter- 
sections. By 1924, Mrs. Poore had 
moved the School to a large attractive 
campus adjacent to one of the attrac- 
tive suburban areas of the city. The en- 
suing years saw the buildings grow and 
expand as if by magic. The buildings 
on the campus now include: 

l. A large administration building 
which includes offices for the superin- 
tendent, secretary, bookkeeper, prin- 
cipal, principal’s secretary, supervising 
teachers, a large and attractive audi- 
torium, adequate and well lighted class- 
rooms, living quarters for a few jani- 
torial personnel, and in the basement 
storerooms and refrigeration rooms for 
which supplies are issued to the various 
school kitchens and dining rooms. 

2. A dormitory for larger boys. 

3. A paint and equipment shop. 

4. A large, well-planned gymnasium 
which contains two regulation size 
swimming pools—one for boys and one 
for girls, as well as basketball courts, 
tumbling rooms, dressing rooms, etc. 

5. A dormitory for intermediate boys. 

6. A residence for the superintendent. 

7. A dormitory for small girls. 

8. A dormitory for large girls. 

9. A girls vocational building con- 


taining the most modern facilities for 
instruction in foods and_ nutrition, 
clothing and laundering, arts and crafts, 
business practice, and cosmetology. 

10. A practice house for the Senior 
Girls to occupy during their last year 
of school. 

11. A primary unit which contains 
dormitories, classrooms, dining room, 
recreational and play space for all pri- 
mary children. 

12. A modern and attractive twenty- 
eight bed hospital including quarters 
for a nurse, assistant nurse, an oper- 
ating room, a dental room, as well as 
a modern and up-to-date kitchen. 

13. A boys vocational building con- 
taining shops for modern instruction 
in printing and graphic arts, offset 
printing, shoe repairing, arts and crafts, 
metal working, wood-working, auto 
mechanics, and painting. In addition the 
building also contains a large multi- 
purpose assembly room which can be 
used for the projection of movies in 
connection with vocational instruction, 
for meetings of various nature, and for 
a library or reading room for the boys 
taking vocational subjects. 

14. A laundry and power house 
building. 

15. A large utility building used for 
garage and storage space. 

16. A dairy barn. 

There are also cottages on the cam- 
pus for the use of cooks, firemen, and 
other personnel whose duties require 
that they live on the place. 

The School has a fine herd of Jersey 
cows which assures an ever abundant 
supply of wholesome nutritious milk. 

Every effort is made to provide each 
child with the useful tools of speech 


showing the entire building. Right, new Hospital Building. Buildings and 


and lipreading. An attempt is made to 
utilize and to develop all residual hear- 
ing. The School possesses some thirty 
to thirty-five group hearing aids and 
replaces some of these each year with 
newer and more powerful models. The 
School is fortunate to have a loyal and 
capable group of teachers who have 
shown their professional spirit by hold- 
ing 100% membership in the following 
organizations: East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association; Tennessee Education 
Association; National Education Asso- 
ciation; International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children; The Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and 
the Volta Speech Association, a record 
equalled by but few schools. 

Since not all children make satisfac- 
tory progress through the exclusive use 
of speech and lipreading, the upper 
school is divided into an oral and non- 
oral department. Children who have 
clearly indicated their lack of sufficient 
skill to progress in oral classes are as- 
signed to non-oral classes. Instruction 
is carried on via the medium of writing 
and finger-spelling. A number of very 
capable deaf teachers are employed in 
this department. 

A Junior Lions Club is sponsored by 
the Knoxville Lions Club. This group 
has done much to improve school life 
for other children and has made many 
material contributions toward the bet- 
terment of the School. * 

In 1930, Boy Scout work was com- 
menced and the Scouting program has 
ever been an active one. The Knoxville 
Rotary Club provides most of the funds 
for the operation of the Scout Troop. 
They provided the funds for building 
an attractive and useful scout cabin on 


In the pictures below, left, the pre-vocational shop in the Boys’ Vocational building, and at right a group of pupils using a chromalizer, a 
new device for aiding speech development, now in experimental stage. 


the grounds. The Girl Scouts are also 
active. 

The, School has been quite success- 
ful in athletics and is a member of the 
State High School Athletic Association. 
The Athletic Association has owned its 
own bus since 1940, and in January, 
1952, purchased a new one to replace 
the old. 

Other organizations which play an 
active part in the life of the School are 
the Calvin Morgan Literary Society, the 
Christian Endeavor, the Samuel Boyd 
Sewing Society and The Merry Mak- 
ers, an active girls’ club. 

Social life and recreation space al- 
ways at a premium have received a big 
boost since Christmas. The Rotary Club 
Committee for the School for the Deaf 
deserves the credit for this “improve- 
ment. Under their direction and as a 
gift from the Committee two large base- 
ment rooms have been beautifully deco- 
rated and equipped as a Snack Bar and 
a Recreation Room. Drug store booths, 
a juke box. ping pong tables, benches, 
table games and other equipment give 
the School a fine space to serve as the 
center of social life for the students. 

The Negro Department established 
in 1881 is located on a separate campus 
several miles from the main school. 
There is an enrollment of fifty chil- 
dren. The entire staff including the 
principal and all teachers are Negroes. 
The Negro Department operates in a 
manner parallel to that of the White 
Department. 

The success of the School is evidenced 
by the status of the deaf in Tennessee 
and by the number of outstanding 
graduates. Probably the most outstand- 
ing graduate is Thomas S. Marr, noted 
Southern architect, who designed many 
civic buildings throughout the South 
and was the architect of the earlier 
buildings at the present location of the 
School. While Mr. Marr is no longer 
living, the ‘rm Marr and Holman is 
still one of the most prominent archi- 
tectural firms in Tennessee. 

At the present time enrollment has 
reached an all time high of 384 pu- 
pils. The academic and vocational de- 
partmenis %re in good shape as are the 
new hospital and the primary building 
although there is need for enlargement 
of primary space. The biggest need of 
the School is for more dormitory space 
as conditions are very crowded. 

Before Mrs. Poore retired in Novem- 
ber, 1951, she secured an appropriation 
of one million dollars from the Legis- 
lature for building and expansion. To 
be provided are a new dormitory for 
older boys; a nursery school unit; an 
enlarged primary unit; and a com- 
pletely new Negro School. As this is 
written we expect State authorities to 
appoint architects at any time so that 
the school building program will con- 
tinue to progress. 
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From Foreign Lands 


By Paul Lange 


An international ski tournament of 
the deaf was to be held at Airola, 
Switzerland in February. It will be re- 
membered that heavy snow slides caus- 
ing much damage interfered with hold- 
ing a tournament at Airola last winter. 

* * * 


We quote the November, 1951, Swiss 
Messenger: 


“What news comes from behind the 
iron curtain! The federation of Russian 
deaf recently celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary. This federation has 32,379 
members divided into 880 clubs. There 
are 115 schools with 15,000 pupils, 
532 schools for adults and 8 primary 
schools. Forty-nine clubs of the deaf 
are devoted to sports and two papers 
published for the deaf. At Moscow and 
Leningrad there are two Russian 
theaters for the deaf conducted by a 
deaf painter who is a member of the 
Russian Academy of Arts.” 

* * * 


An item in the November issue of the 
Swiss Messenger for the Deaf states 
that Admiral Canaris, who was hanged 
in Ankara, Turkey in 1945 for com- 
plicity in an espionage plot against 
Hitler, had conceived the idea of em- 
ploying expert deaf lip-readers to read 
the lips of diplomats in conference at 
the Popitche restaurant, a swank eat- 
ing place in Ankara, the capital of 
Turkey. 


The International Committee of 
Sports for the Deaf with headquarters 
at Liege Belgium, has accepted repre- 
sentatives of two new countries, New 
Zealand and the Saar and is now con- 
sidering applications from Austria and 
Israel. It is planned to hold the next 
meet at Lausanne, Switzerland in 1953. 

* * * 


* * * 


A recent issue of Le Messager, a 
Swiss paper for the deaf, contains an 
interesting account by its editor, Miss 
Jean Kunkler, of her visit to the Fan- 
wood School for the Deaf last Septem- 
ber. 


The Journal “Devosak,” the organ 
of the deaf of Yugoslavia, recently 
printed a picture of a marble bust of 
Marshal Tito made by a deaf sculptor 
of that country named Strekely. 

* * * 


The well known Austrian sculptor 
Gustin Ambrosi was inspired by the 
Zeppelin of Count Eckener to execute 
a work which he called “The Fall of 
Icarus.” After frequent urging, Count 
Eckener finally visited Ambrosi’s studio 
at Graz. In an interview later Eckener 
said that he considered Ambrosi a 
great genius with an incredible imagi- 
nation. Three days after the visit Am- 
brosi received word of the explosion 
of the Hindenburg in America. 

* * * 


The Royal Spanish Academy of Arts 
has bestowed the medal of Saint Ferdi- 
nand upon the deaf artist, Valentine de 
Zubiaurre. Zubiaurre was received with 
great acclaim by the members of the 
academy, composed of the greatest art- 
ists of Spain. The works of Valentine 
de Zubiaurre and his brother Ramon 
are found in the leading art museums of 
the world. Many of them have received 
gold and silver medals. 

* * * 

The September number of Dovas 
Tidskrift, the official organ of the 
Swedish Association of the Deaf, tells 
of the 11th Congress of Swedish Deaf, 
which was attended by Prof. Edward 
Scouten of Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Rudolf Hoetzinger, a 
deaf man from Austria. Delegates to 
the International Congress for the Deaf 
at Rome Sept. 19 to 23 were appointed 
in the persons of Goesta Wiberg and 
Hugo Edenas. 

* * * 

The Danish Convention of the Deaf 
at Copenhagen appointed the deaf art- 
ist, V. Chris Hansen, the deaf editor: of 
a Danish publication for the deaf, Ole 
M. Plum, and the principal of one of 
the Danish schools, Sofus Kjoer, dele- 
gates to the Congress in Rome. 


Plan Now To Attend The 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


CONVENTION 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
The Greatest Furniture City in the World 


JUNE 26th, 27th, AND 28th, 1952 
Headquarters; PANTLIND HOTEL 


For Reservations Write To 


Mrs. Harold Andrews, 839 - 36th S.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Churche 


IN THE 
DEAF WORLD 


Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


Inspiration 

There is inspiration in the Sermon of 
the Month, Easter Joy. which was con- 
tributed by the Reverend Robert P. Col- 
lins, new chaplain 
to Catholic Students 
at the Central New 
York School for the 
Deaf in Rome, New 
York. Quoting 
Christ’s own words, 
Mr. Collins says, “I 
have risen, and am 
still with you.” 
These word from 
our Saviour give us comfort on this 
Easter Day in 1952. From them we get 
inspiration to rise to serve Him. 

Father Collins is comparatively new 


WESLEY LAURITSEN 


in the work among the deaf. While he 
was a student at Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., he was taught signs 
by Professor Joseph Youngs, of the 
Gallaudet College faculty. Father Col- 
lins shows his continued interest in the 
deaf by regular attendance at a class in 
signs at the Central New York School 
for the Deaf. He gives the students at 
the school religious instruction and has 
Sunday morning Mass for the deaf. 


Our Women at Work 


In a recent issue we mentioned the 
important part the Ladies Aid was taking 
in a number of churches for the deaf. 
Since then we have noted a number of 
additional instances in which the dear 
ladies have been active. One of these is 


$ermon of the Honth 


EASTER JOY 


By the Reverend Robert P. Collins 
Chaplain to Catholic Students at Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome. 


This month, Holy Mother Church 
celebrates “The Solemnity of Solemni- 
ties”, the blessed and joyous feast of 
Easter; the day on which Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead, glorious and immor- 
tal. Nothing in the whole mystery of 
salvation is so solemn, and at the same 
time, so replete with joy. Why? Christ 
Himself tells us in the opening words 
of the Mass for Easter Sunday; “I have 
risen, and am still with you.” The 
triumph over death, evil and all the 
forces of destruction has come about as 
He foretold, and all that He said and did 
has been vindicated beyond shadow of 
a doubt. Saint Paul has declared: “If 
Christ be not risen again, then is our 
preaching in vain, and your faith also 
in vain.” (I Cor. XV, 14). But Christ 
has risen again and because of this mira- 
cle, He is really God, and His doctrines, 
as we know them are divine. Whereas 
before His religion, His sacraments and 
all His teachings may have been of man, 
now we know they are of God. 

Briefly, we shall examine two facts 
surrounding the miracle of the Resur- 
rection. The first fact is: Did Christ 
really die? The gospel account of the 
Crucifixion leaves little doubt in our 
minds. The centurion, seeing Jesus give 
up the spirit, said: “Truly, he was the 
Son of God!” (Matt. XXVIII, 54). The 
thrust of a lance, given by another cen- 
turion, would have been enough to ex- 
tinguish in the dying Saviour the last 
spark of life. Yet, after the soldiers had 
received orders from Pilate to break the 
legs of Jesus, we read: “After they were 
come to Jesus, when they saw that He 
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was already dead they did not break 
His legs.” (John XIX, 34). Yes, Jesus 
was crucified, died and was buried. 

The second fact is: Did Christ truly 
arise from the dead, The sight of His 
risen body was granted by Christ only 
to His friends—His Mother, His Apos- 
tles, His disciples and followers. But 
His enemies, the soldiers who guarded 
the tomb, had witnessed the empty tomb. 
In terror, they had fled into the city to 
tell the priests what had taken place. 
And because the chief priests believed 
the frightened soldiers, they offered them 
“hush money” for their silence. Jesus 
did appear to the Apostles and His dis- 
ciples and when the doubting Thomas 
touched His sacred side, His Hands and 
His feet. he said: “My Lord and my 
God!” 

Yes, Easter is everywhere beautiful 
and glorious; but to Holy Mother 
Church, it is incomparably so by reason 
of the Holy Mass. There, after the words 
of consecration, Christ rises triumphant 
from the mere bread and wine—and re- 
enlivens His indestructible Flesh and 
Blood, showing that it is not mere words 
He gave us, but Himself, the everlasting 
truth, the divinity of His eternal nature. 
At the Crucifixion, the body of Christ 
became weak, lifeless and as it were, 
powerless. But weakness now has turn- 
ed into strength, death into life, lack of 
power into omnipotence. To us who be- 
lieve in everlasting life and hope to at- 
tain it, the feast of Easter is one of last- 
ing value and true happiness. “I have 
risen and am still with you.” Christ has 
risen; truth is triumphant. 


REV. ROBERT P. COLLINS 


at the Antioch Baptist Church for the 
deaf, at Little Rock, Arkansas. The fol- 
lowing report from the church is very 
interesting: 


“Where there is unity there is strength.” 
One small string may be very weak, but 
several small strings woven into a rope be- 
come very strong. So it is with the Lord’s 
workers. When a number are working to- 
gether in love and unity they can do much 
for the Lord. 

The ladies of Antioch Baptist Church 
for the Deaf are putting forth a united 
effort to do more for the Lord. On January 
24th, they met and organized our Woman’s 
Auxiliary as they had been authorized to 
do in the last regular conference of our 
church. The word “auxiliary” means a 
helper. The purpose of these women is to 
help our church and pastor in every way 
possible to the glory of God. The follow- 
ing business which was transacted in the 
electing of officers, etc., will be brought 
before the church for approval on our 
next conference night. 

Name of Auxiliary: Woman’s Auxiliary 
of Antioch Baptist Church for the 
Deaf. 

: “Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” I Cor. 10:31. 

Theme Song: “Living for Jesus.” 

The Statement of Principles was adopted 
as given in the “Manual for Woman’s 
Auxiliaries of Missionary Baptist 
Churches.” 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Lola Edmiaston, pres.; Mrs. Ova Lee Ben- 
ner, vice-pres.; Mrs. Bessie Bivens, treas.; 
Mrs. Eva Hicks, secy.; Mrs. Zella Mae 
Jones, Reporter; Mrs. Ruby Walls, Teach- 
er; Mrs. Ona Moore, Local Tract Distribu- 
tor. 

The time for our regular meetings was 
set for the second and fourth Thursday 
nights each month. 

Our building fund was chosen as a goal 
for our regular offerings. 

“Fifty-Two Doctrinal Lessons” by Dr. 
Ben M. Bogard was chosen for our study 
material. 

The Lord was pleased to use the service 
of faithful women while He was here on 
earth. Their faithful presence even at the 
cross and at the tomb was well rewarded 
when the risen Christ allowed them to be 
the first to tell others of His resurrec- 
tion. Our women also want to serve Him. 
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The Brooklyn Protestant Guild of the Deaf 


By Edith Allerup Kleberg 


This year, on January 28, the Brook- 
lyn Protestant Guild of the Deaf cele- 
brated its 60th anniversary, making it 
one of the real old-timers among organ- 
izations of the deaf. 

The Guild had its beginning on Jan- 
uary 7, 1892, at a meeting of seven men 
who desired an organization for the 
promotion of religious and_ welfare 
work. The seven men thought they were 
too few to hold an election, but the 
Reverend Anson T. Colt. who became 
chaplain, argued that seven were good 
enough, so the meeting got under way 
with an election of officers. 

One of the seven founders of the 
Guild was Archibald MacLaren -who, 
now 86 years young, is the only one re- 
maining. Archie doesn’t get about so 
easily now, but Chairman Charles Terry 
is always around to see that he has a 
way to attend service each month, when 
his health permits. 

William G. Gilbert officiated as the 
Guild’s first president. He passed away 
years ago, but his hearing daughter, 
Bertha Gilbert, still carries on as much 
as she can by acting as interpreter at 
times. Until Margaret Jean MacLean 
joined in 1949, Miss Gilbert was regu- 
lar interpreter at the monthly com- 
munion service for the deaf in the 
Church of Holy Trinity. 

In addition to President Gilbert, the 
first vice president was Henry Juhring, 
the secretary was Robert Rusk, and 
MacLaren was treasurer. The others of 
those seven “charter members” were 
Frank Ecka, Leopold Greis, and Thomas 
Lenahan.- Mr. Greis died two years 
ago. 
ax in 1952 we find Berger B. Eric- 
son in Gilbert’s chair, Edmund D. Hicks 
in Juhring’s place, and Margaret Jean 
MacLean and Spencer G. Hoag in 
Rusk’s and Archie’s posts, respectively. 

At the second meeting, Mr. Lenahan 
tendered his resignation. He was a 
Catholic and his parents objected to his 
association with a Protestant organiza- 
tion. 

At one of those early meetings, a 


move was made to aid the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union combat the 
evils of drink by sending money. 

Requirements of candidates running 
for offices in the Guild were much more 
strict in those days. When Mr. X was 
nominated for office and he had ac- 
cepted, the Executive Committee asked 
the Chaplain if he had seen Mr. X fre- 
quently in church. If the chaplain said 
“ves,” Mr. X was then asked if he had 
been baptized. If he said, “No,” his 
candidacy became a cause for debate as 
to his fitness for the office or to any 
other office in the Guild. Sometimes the 
Chaplain would intercede on the ques- 
tioned candidate’s behalf. 

The first woman admitted as a mem- 
ber to the Guild was Miss Hanatha 
Henry on January 5th, 1693. 

At the second election of the Guild, 
Mr. J. S. Orr was elected President; 
Mr. Frank Ecka, Vice-President; Mr. 
William G. Gilbert, Secretary; and Miss 
Hanatha Henry, Treasurer. 

At this meeting, the idea of charging 
an initiation fee of 25 cents for new 
members was born and the custom con- 
tinues to this day. 

The February Ist, 1894 meeting was 
held for the first time in St. Mark’s 
Church on Adelphi Street, where the 
members continued to meet for many 
years rent-free. It was at this meeting 
that the Guild changed its name. Sug- 
gestions for the new name were sev- 
eral. For example, “Brooklyn Deaf- 
mutes for the Guild”; “The Christian 
Workers of the Deaf Mutes for the 
Guild” and “St. Mark’s Guild for the 
Deafmutes.” The first mentioned name 
was the most popular choice. It was 
later altered a little and the Guild was 
thereafter known for many years as the 
Brooklyn Guild of Deaf Mutes. 

At the April 5th. 1894 meeting, the 
members were notified that Rev. Anson 
Colt was no longer available as a chap- 
plain because of his resignation from 
the ministry of St. David’s Church. 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, since he could not 
be present, had appointed Frank EKcka, 


A crowd at the Protestant Guild at the 
showing of "'Rebellion'' a film from the 
National Film Library for the Deaf. 


President of the Guild, to lead the mem- 
bers in prayer at the meetings. 

It was at this meeting that honorary 
memberships were granted to Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet of St. Ann’s Church 
for Deaf Mutes (now known as St. Ann’s 
Church for the Deaf) ; to Rev. Mr. John 
Chamberlain; and to Rev. Mr. S. S. 
Roche, rector of St. Mark’s Church. 

It was at the June 7th, 1894 meeting 
that Rev. Dr. Gallaudet made his first 
appearance as the Guild’s chaplain. 

You know how much clubs charge 
nowadays for admission to their char- 
ity balls. dances and plays.. Admission 
to a Brooklyn Guild Charity Ball cost 
only 25 cents in November 1909. Now 
we have to pay from $1.50 to $2.00 
when we want to go to a ball. 

Nowadays when we sell raffles, we use 
as inducements a trip for two to Ber- 
muda or Florida or any other place, an 
ice box, or a television set or anything 
equally expensive. In the old days, their 
baits were more modest. There was 
one using a fruit bowl and stand for 10 
cents a chance. Another offered 3 
prizes:—Ist—a ton of coal; 2nd—a 
gentleman‘s suitcase and third—a lady’s 
fine leather bag. 

I cannot conclude this narrative with- 
out mentioning Miss Jessie Frances 
Hicks who has been a member for 50 
years, having entered the Guild in 1902. 
Miss Hicks is one of our most faithful 
members. Though she wants to take 
things easy, she continues to attend re- 
ligious services, meeting and social af- 
fairs faithfully whenever health per- 
mits. 

When the Guild moved to its present 
headquarters in the Church of Holy 
Trinity a few years ago, the name was 
changed from the Brooklyn Guild of 
Deaf Mutes to the Brooklyn Protestant 
Guild of the Deaf as it is known today. 


Left, Archie MacLaren, sole surviving foun- 
der of the Brooklyn Protestant Guild, cuts 
the anniversary cake with Banquet Chair- 
man Charles B. Terry and President Berger 
B. Ericson (foreground). In background are 
Treasurer Spencer G. Hoag and Mrs. Eric- 
son. 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 2532 
Jackson Street, Long Beach 10, California 


Assistant News Editors are: 
Miss Mary A. Sladek, 3249 East 15th Street, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 
Eastern States: Miss Muriel A. Dvorak, 
160 W. 73rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Central States: Miss Harriett Booth 
5937 Olive Street, Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 
Information about births deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 


Editor, 
DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
23TH OF EACH MONTH. 


NEBRASKA . . . 


One of the largest church dinners for deaf 
people in years took place Saturday evening, 
January 19, when about a hundred people of 
both Omaha and Council Bluffs (Ia.) graced 
the long festive boards in the Parish House 
of the All Saints Episcopal Church at 18th 
and Capitol Ave., and partook of that wonder- 
ful, palate-tickling beef stew, expertly prepared 
by Mrs. Scott Cuscaden, queen of the kitchen 
and chairwoman of the Auxiliary Committee. 
It is understood that the Auxiliary realized a 
nice profit from the dinner—something over 
mae must be good for a church af- 
air. 

The basketball boys of the Omaha Club of 
the Deaf journeyed by Rock Island Rocket to 
Chicago Saturday, January 26, for a game with 
the Chicago Club of the Deaf. It was the first 
time ever that Omaha went and played east 
of the Mississippi, and Omaha won, 58-56, 
which indicates a very close game. It was Jim- 
my Spatz of Omaha who made a beautiful shot 
into the basket at the last minute that saved 
the game for Omaha. 

A week later on February 2, the OCD boys 
traveled again—to Des Moines for a return 
game with the DM Silent Club—and lost the 
game, 56 to 46. The DM fellows.worked hard 
to avenge the defeat they suffered earlier in 
the season when Omaha beat them by a 2-point 
margin. They had Don Ross with them, which 
explains the score. 


the nation 


The representative from the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf to the Student Institute for deaf 
students at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 
C., from January 28 to February 1; was Alice 


’ Lougee, chosen by the Faculty Council on the 


basis of her scholastic standing. Her trip to 
Washington and back was sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Omaha. 

The biggest basketball affair of the OCD 
this winter was the combined game and party 
Saturday night, February 9, with about 210 
people present at the party, including some 
from far-away Grand Island, Neb. The game 
was between Omaha and Kansas City (KCCD), 
with Omaha as winner, 57-54. And the party 
at Swedish Hall immediately following the 
game was quite a big one, with Thomas Peter- 
son as Chairman, and Mrs. Peterson, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Scheneman, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Boone and Miss Eileen Uzel as the rest of the 
committee. They made the biggest profit of 
the season—$150.00. 

The Omaha Club of the Deaf had a regular 
meeting February 16th and selected George 
Propp as delegate to the MAAD meeting at 
St. Paul, Minn. March 7-8, and Oscar Treuke 
as alternate delegate. 


NEW MEXICO... 


The Marvin Wolachs undertook a rather mes- 
sy but worthwhile project during the past win- 
ter. They cleared out and rebuilt a long-hidden 
adobe fireplace in their living room, Follow- 
ing the completion of the new fireplace, the 
Wolachs entertained friends one evening with 
a “fireplace warming” to celebrate the attrac- 
tive addition to their lovely home. Their two 
children, David and Karen, especially enjoy 
the new addition, as New Mexico’s winter eve- 
nings are quite frigid. 

Students and members of the staff at the 
Santa Fe School raised the goodly sum of 
$32.65 which was turned over to this year’s 
March of Dimes. Besides making cash contri- 
butions, Walter Smith and the boys in the 
bakery made a large cake which was auctioned 
at the Roosevelt Ball the end of January. 

Mr. W. O. Connor, who served as Superin- 
tendent of the New Mexico School from 1906 


Memorial to Herbert Volp Presented Ohio Home 


A memorial to the memory of Her- 
bert C. Volp has been erected at the en- 
trance of the Ohio Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf, Central College, Ohio, pre- 
sented by his sisters, Hedwig and Alma 
Volp. 

The memorial consists of a pier of na- 
tive limestone supporting two arms of 
ornamental wrought iron scroll work 
from which hangs a sign identifying the 
Home. Resting on the top of the pillar 
is a coach light, controlled by a switch 
in the entrance hallway of the home. 
Above the switch is an engraved gold 
plate with the inscription, “In loving 
memory of Herbert C. Volp by Friends 
and Sisters, 1951.” There is also an in- 
scription on the pier. Lettering on the 
sign is in luminous gold on a black 
background. 
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The memorial was erected with a sum 
of money presented by friends at the 
time of Herbert’s death, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a memorial, and 
when his sisters learned of plans at the 
Ohio Home to erect a new sign, they de- 
cided to use the money for this purpose. 

In making the presentation, Miss Hed- 
wig Volp, speaking on behalf of the 
Volp sisters, said, ““We are deeply grate- 
ful for the honor which the Board of 
Managers has extended to us in grant- 
ing us the privilege of erecting this 
memorial to Herbert.” She also ex- 
pressed their gratitude to the friends who 
had made the tribute possible. 

Herbert Volp died on November 25, 
1950, after an illness of several years. 
Herbert and Hedwig were graduates of 


the Ohio School for the Deaf. 


to 1944 spent some time in St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal in Albuquerque. Mrs. Connor has been: in 
Alburquerque looking after him and he is 
under the care of his son, Dr. Wesley Connor. 

Alice Lusk and Bernice Henrich, of Santa 
Fe, spent February 22-24 at the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona. They spent the Easter week-end 
in the southern part of Arizona with the Le- 
Roy A. Ridings, also of Santa Fe, stopping to 
see friends in Tucson. 

LeRoy Ridings left New Mexico following 
Easter week-end for Michigan where he is 
manufacturing log cabin pits in advance of 
summer sales. The area touching upon Rid- 
ings’ resort location is gradually becoming fill- 
ed with the cabins of summer vacationers: 
Mrs. Ridings and Junior will remain in Senta 
Fe until the end of the present school term. 

The home-owning bug has bitten several 
more deaf residents of Santa Fe, among them 
the Godfrey Adams, the Tom Dillons, and the 
Don Wilkinsons. The Adams’ and the Dillons’ 
abodes are being rented while the Wilkinsons 
are busily buying furniture for theirs. 

On February 20 Mrs. Miriam Adams under- 
went a major operation at St. Vincent’s hospi- 
tal in Santa Fe. The operation was successful 
and, at this writing, she is resting well. 

On January 31 a deaf peddler entered the 
First National Bank of Santa Fe, peddling first 
aid kits. Two of the bank employees, being 
deaf, kept him in conversation while the Prin- 
cipal of the New Mexico School was called. 
The Principal arrived in a police patrol car, 
and the peddler was apprehended, and escorted 
to the local police station. Three peddlers 
were rounded up at the same time and were 
fined thirty dollars each. They were then given 
the heavo-ho in the direction of the city out- 
skirts. Needless to say, the three departed in 
record time and have not been seen since. 

News of New Mexico may be sent to Robert 
Clingenpeel at the Santa Fe School. 


CONNECTICUT ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis have bought 
a new six-room house at 28 Becker Circle in 
Wilson, Conn. They moved into the new home 
the latter part of December and are now com- 
fortably settled. 

Wilton Johnson is riding around town in 
one of those new DeSotos. His friend, Frank 
Paulposki, not to be outdone, recently pur- 
chased a ’51 DeSoto club coupe. 

Others with new cars include Mr .and Mrs. 
Lee Clark, who have acquired ownership of a 
two-door 52 Pontiac Sedan. Mrs. Clark took 
driving lessons and now handles the auto like 
a veteran driver. The couple have plans for 
the future, which include much travel. They 
want to see the country and travel south dur- 
ing the cold winters. 


| . 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Palka have bought a 
home on Colt Street in West Hartford and are 
waiting for the present occupants to move. The 
house is within walking distance of the United 
Aircraft plant where Joseph works, which 
makes it very convenient. Mrs. Palka is the 
former Albina Chilvin. 

Another couple who have bought a home 
are Mr. and Mrs. Robert LaGier. It is a six- 
room house on North Hill Road in Simsbury. 
Grace and Robert have a two year old daugh- 
ter and Robert is steadily employed at the 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Friends of: Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Duggan 
of Hartford regret very much that the couple 
are moving west to California. However, all 
best wishes go with them for happiness in 
their new abode. 


MONTANA ... 


The Great Falls Silent Club held its month- 
ly meeting and social at the school for the 
deaf in Mid-January at which time it was voted 
to donate $20 to the National Association of 
the Deaf Endowment Fund. 

Word has been received that Nadine Peck, 
MSD ’46, became the bride of John Patterson 
the 29th of December. The couple are making 
their home out in Portland, Oregon. 

Another wedding of interest was that of 
Victoria May Herbold and Robert Catron on 
February 23 with Rev. August L. Hauptman 
officiating at the ceremony which took place at 
the Trinity Lutheran Church in Great Falls. 
Miss Herbold is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Herbold and is employed by the Na- 
tional City Bank of Denver while Mr. Catron 
works for a vulcanizing firm in the same city. 

Mercedes Blankenship is employed in a 
printing office in Helena, where she and her 
small son are making their home since moying 
out from Los Angeles, Calif. 


ORIO-«::. 


To those people planning to attend the Aus- 
tin convention, and living east and northeast 
of Cincinnati, why not break the monotonous 
trip to Texas by stopping over in Cincinnati? 
Under the guidance of widely known Wylie 
Ross, a mammoth picnic is being planned at 
the Cincinnati Zoo for Saturday, June 28. The 
Zoo is one of the outstanding zoological parks 
in the U. S. and has been almost completely 
rebuilt and modernized in recent years. The 
welcome mat will be out also at the Cameron 
M. E. Church for the Deaf, where Mr. and Mrs. 
August Staubitz will greet visitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bender, nee Helen 
Bliss, welcomed their sixth grandchild in De- 
cember, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Morlock, nee 
Christine Kelch, greeted their second grand- 
child born within a week of the Benders’ own. 

Rosemary McHugh will be chairman of a 
card party scheduled at the Greater Cincinnati 
Club on March 15 with the avowed purpose of 
raising funds for the 1955 convention. Fifty- 
five cents will be the admission charge and a 
light supper will also be served for fifty-five 
cents. As Cincinnati has adopted the slogan 
“S55 for 55”, Rosemary is making that the cen- 
tral theme of her party. Rosemary also says 
that she has appointed a “sheriff” and_ five 
deputies and any dastardly thief caught steal- 
ing a kiss from his girl will be fined 55 cents. 

Ray Grayson, our loyal chronicler of Cin- 
cinnati news, is starting all over again neces- 
sitated by the closing of the racing paper, the 
Cincinnati Record, on December 1. The paper 
had been published for 34 years and Ray had 
spent 25 of those years pounding a linotype 
setting up hoss racing dope. Drastic reduction 
in circulation when the government tax on 
gambling went into effect was the reason for 
the folding of the Record and the thirty odd 
printers thrown out of work have scattered 
to the three big papers of the city. One of 
them, Joseph Durrette, is now working on a 
newspaper in Washington, D. C., and Mrs. 
Durrette and daughter are remaining in their 
new home in Erlanger, Kentucky. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kiefer are leaving early 
in April for a three-weeks vacation in Florida. 

James Flood, teacher at the Columbus school, 
was guest speaker at the Cincinnati Club Feb- 
bruary 23. A camera bug, among other things, 
Jimmy showed colored slides taken at regular 
intervals of the progress made in the construc- 
tion of the new school for the deaf. 

The Columbus Chapter of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Alumni Association met for a_pot-luck 
dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Moore February 3, with twenty-four guests 
present. Among those attending were Dr. E. 
R. Abernathy, Mr. and Mrs. W. Zorn, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Ohlemacher, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Beckert, and Mr. and Mrs. Neutzling. Follow- 
ing dinner, Mr. Moore called upon Mr. Flood 
to give a brief resume of the Ohio School’s 
Gallaudet Student Institute representative’s 
trip to Washington, D. C., the previous week. 
Caroline McMullan attended the Institute 
Week from the Ohio school. A short business 
meeting followed during which it was decided 
that the local chapter would sponsor an issue 
of the Gallaudet College Alumni Bulletin with 
Mr. Moore as Editor in Chief, to be printed 
at a later date. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert Duning flew up to 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the week end of January 
25, where they were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Yolles. The Dunings report the 
plane ride most thrilling. 

Mrs. Hazel Hundley and John Bonner have 
announced their engagement though no date 
has yet been set for the wedding. Mrs. Hundley 
was a student at the Kentucky school and Mr. 
Bonner attended the Cincinnati Oral School. 

Deaf residents of Cincinnati were startled 
to learn of the death of Abby Napier by suicide 
on January 25th. Following the funeral serv- 
ices, his body was returned to Huntington, 
West Virginia, for burial. Abby was a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati for more than 15 years, a 
member of the Greater Cincinnati Silent Club 
and of Div. No. 10, NFSD. Sympathy is ex- 
tended to the family. 


Herman Cahen now heads the Cleveland 
Bowling Club. He was elected president at a 
recent meeting and Nick Wolansky is the new 
sec’y-treas. Bob McClaskey headed a Social 
the evening of February 23 at which a chicken 
dinner was served at $1.25 a plate, with all 
proceeds going to the Bowling Fund. 


KANSAS .. . 


Charles Sharp, a native of Arkansas, but 
recently of Oklahoma, paid a visit to the 
Wichita Club of the Deaf in February. It 
turned out that Mr. Sharp had been living 
in Wichita for over a year and had a good job 
in a local shoe repair shop. How strange that 
he didn’t come into contact with the deaf 
in all that time! 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Bartholomew have 
moved back to Bolvar, Ark. It seems that the 
climate of Wichita does not agree with Mr. 
Bartholomew’s failing health. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Vanderveen, nee Dora 
Keach, have returned to their home in Kahu- 
ku, Territory of Hawaii, by air, after a month’s 
visit in Wichita. They purchased the popular 
Playmor Alleys which are now being managed 
by her brother Burchard Keach, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John O’Connor, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvin O’Connor, all of Blaine, and Harold 
Kistler, of Manhattan, were among the spec- 
tators at the Kansas City-Milwaukee basket- 
ball game in Kansas City, Mo. in February. 
Bill Doonan and Bob Foster of Wichita also 
motored to Kansas City. 

The “A” and “B” bowling teams of the 
Wichita Club will soon be battling for top 
place in their league. Both teams have stead- 
ily climbed up and up. The “B” team mem- 
bers are strutting in their new dark green 
shirts with yellow lettering. 

Newlyweds Mr. and Mrs. Earl Nyquist were 
guests of honor at a dinner at the home of 
Earl’s brother, Lowell, at Wichita on February 
3. A sister from Kansas City and brothers from 
Holrod and McPherson attended the dinner. 

Mrs. Ivan Curtis (née May Koehn) came 
down from Washington, D.C. for a three weeks 
visit with her mother and sister Effie in Monte- 
zuma, Kan. Effie was a patient at the Dodge 
City hospital and is now at home. 

Recent callers at the Roy Dillman residence 
were the Beene Watkins and Mina Munz. The 
Harley Sleepers and Mrs. Ethel Rowe Brown, 
all of Wichita were recent dinner guests of 
the C. L. Nanneys in Newton. 

After several months of “car-shopping,” 
George Harms decided on a 1948 Dodge. 
Archie Grier turned in his “49 Chey. for a 
1952 model. 


(continued on page 16) 
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Electro Vision Laboratory Baby Cry Relay 


We can also supply special electrical devices for deaf (and the hard of hearing), 
soon to be announced, such as DOORBELL LIGHT SIGNALS, ELECTRIC SWITCH 
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By Will Rogers 


Back in the days of Sam Houston, 
Dave Crockett, and Jim Bowie, a 
gent named Stephen F. Austin was 
some great shakes. In fact, he got so 
he was a famous party around this 
neck of the woods, and by and by, 
a city was named after him. It wasn’t 
much as cities go, and began as a 
few shacks along the Colorado River, 
but by and by, the old town growed 
and just about got too big for its 
britches. So the retired cattle kings 
in the town who had a finger in pol- 
itics and not much else to do, de- 
cided to move the Texas State Capitol 
again. During its wanderings, the 
capital had meandered from here 
and there, but finally in 1836 the 
city of Austin was declared the 
capital and it so remains today. 
Which is one reason a picture of the 
place appears on the cover of this 
magazine. Just one reason, folks. 
Another and more important one 
right at the moment is that come 
June 30, Austin will be all set to re- 
ceive you people with open arms. 
The Chamber of Commerce has been 
given the low down on the glad news, 
the mayor is polishing up his speech, 
and even the governor is getting in- 
terested. Austin has 150 conventions 
a year, I hear tell, but none of them 
can top what is in the making for 
you June 30-July 6. 

The Big Boss of the Round-Up has 
been drawing up a program. You 
will find some of the high spots in 
the ad in this issue, but the Boss left 
most of it out. There will be some- 
thing going on all the time, and that 
includes NAD Nite, a rodeo maybe, 
a dance, and a banquet. 


Got some more mail today, folks. 
Long time since I got anything but 
gripes. Got a nice note from the 
Bayou country of Louisiana from 
Maude Thompson. Seems a_ pretty 
well known Texan named Connally, 
Democratic Senator from the one 
and only Lone Star State, is not a 
two-gun man any more. Living in 
Washington, D.C. seems to have 
civilized the gent, but not enough, 
cause he astounds people by smoking 
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two cigars at a time—no kidding. 
When a picture of Ole Tom found 
its way down in the swamp country, 
some gent in an editor’s office couldn’t 
believe what he saw—Ole Tom mak- 
ing with two cigars—so the gent 
went poetic and came out with the 
following free publicity for Texas: 

I see and can hardly believe it: 

Connally smokes two at a time! 

Texan alone could achieve it, 

Inspiring me to this rhyme. 

My eye on your picture lingers 

Where he holds in every hand 

One cigar between his fingers. 

Oh, what a remarkable land 

Is Texas! It sure must be true 

That everything you can do 

They can do 

Bigger and better than you! 


Speaking of Texas, and this here 
city of Austin, pictured on the cover, 
certain parties who passed this way 
back in 1939 might try to tell you 
some low down slicker has made a 
big mistake and has palmed off a 
picture of Houston on the editor. 
Pay no attention to them—they are 
moss backs and sticks in the mud. 
What they saw of Austin in 1939 was 
a few shacks cluttered around the 
capitol building and a lot of bad 
lands. What you see of Austin in the 
bird’s eye view on the cover is just 


a small part of the present city 
which has pulled a Houdini and 
growed all over the map. It isn’t 


splitting at the seams yet, cause there 
is plenty of room for anything to 
grow around this country. It isn’t a 
burg anymore like back in 1939, and 
it isn’t a whistle stop on the Santa 
Fe or the Southern Pacific. No sir, 
it is the up and coming capital of 
Texas, the state that has a lot of 
square miles, oil wells, coast line, 
pretty girls, and a history as long 
as your arm—a state now, a repub- 
lic once, and before that, the best 
part of Mexico. 

Which brings up the subject of 
history, and if you are interested in 
the subject, keep in mind the sight- 
seeing tour the committee is plan- 
ning for one of the convention days. 
As of now, plans call for a trip to 
San Antonio, a city of about 225,000, 


around seventy-five miles from Aus- 
tin. It is the historical center of the 
state and the southwest, and a visit 
there will be well worthwhile. The 
Alamo is there, numerous missions, 
odd cafes, sunken gardens, and what- 
have-you. Plan in advance to make 
the tour, cause it will be something. 
But, don’t take our word for it. Come 
and see for yourselves! 

Bunkhouse Boss Butler at 2215 
Euclid Street, this here city, has a 
lot of rooms, motels, etc., lined up, 
and a stack of reservation requests 
have already come his way. The best 
rooms and flops are going fast, so 
if you haven’t had the gumption to 
get yours yet, drop him a line. He is 
all set up for big business now and 
can handle requests to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned—NOW, but 
not in July if everybody and _ his 
brother waits until they have a chance 
to give the city the once over before 
deciding where they want to hole up. 


Speaking of the pictured section 
of Austin, remember there is more to 
the city than the state capitol build- 
ing and the skyline you see. Fact is, 
there are lots of places I haven’t 
seen myself. Somebody tells me Aus- 
tin is built on a series of caverns 
that would shame the Carlsbad peo- 
ple. Can’t say I’ve seen them, but 
will take people’s word for it, which 
is as far as my interest in under- 
ground scenery goes. Outside of oil, 
a Texas by-product, but none of 
which has come up in my back yard 
yet, what is under me can stay there 
sight unseen so long as it is good old 
terra firma. Back in °47 in Louisville, 
they tried to get us to go to Mammoth 
Caverns. Some of us were wise 
enough to stay out and were glad of 
it when we heard tales of the late 
Jimmy Meagher just about meeting 
his Maker when he lost his hold on 
Marcus Kenner’s coat tail! 


Taking what is on top, you can 
find anything in Austin from one of 
the greatest universities in the south 
to an East Oth street dive where 
knife play is a pastime. In between the 
two, you will find some beautiful 
homes and some slums, a lazy river 
that can go on the rampage, the 
Texas Schools for the deaf and for 
the blind, good swimming pools, good 
golfing, good fishing, good loafing, 
and good fun. 

So, folks, get your saddle bags 
packed, feed the old hayburner on 
corn and oats,.make your reserva- 
tions, tell your boss to hold every- 
thing until the middle of July, and 
start tracking this way. We'll be look- 
ing for you and all your kith and 


kin. 
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‘SWinging ... 
(continued from page 14) 


NEW YORK... 


Officers of the Golden Tornadoes Athletic 
Club for 1952-1953 were installed at the Jan- 
uary meeting. They are Joseph Hines, Presi- 
dent; Seymour Bernstein, Vice-President; 
Charles Krampe, re-elected for his third con- 
secutive term as secretary and Herbert Fra- 
‘din, treasurer. The Board of Governors will 
‘be composed of James Epstein, Umberto 
Marinelli, Ralph Epstein, Albert Parnes and 
Leonard Vogel. 

The Golden Tornadoes Athletic Club’s 
Fifth Anniversary Banquet was held at the 
Chinese Republic Restaurant, New York City 
with 80 guests attending. President Hines was 
‘the first speaker, followed by Max Friedman, 
former coach of basketball, Ben Israel, new 
coach, and Emanuel Golden, Athletic Direc- 
tor. Co-Chairman James Epstein spoke about 
their most valuable player, Carl Lorello, and 
presented him with a clock. Co-Chairman 
‘Albert Parnes presented the Achievement 
Award to Charles Krampe for his three years 
as secretary and on the committees. 

Binghamton Div. 108 N.F.S.D. has changed 
its meeting date from the second Friday to 
the first Saturday, effective February 2. New 
officers are William Chauncy, Pres.; Herbert 
‘Cole, Vice-Pres.; Emil Koliander and Arthur 
‘Rodman, Sect’y and Treasurer respectively. 
‘None resides in Binghamton. 

Francis (Pete) Coughlin of Saratoga Ter- 
race, Binghamton, has resigned from his job 
at the Sheltered Workshop to accept a more 
lucrative position with the City Housing 
Project. : 

George Lewis of St. Joseph, Mich formerly 
of Binghamton, was a recent visitor in the 
Triple Cities and Syracuse. During his visit 
he was honored with a supper party at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Leach of 
Johnson City. Eighteen guests spent an enjoy- 
able evening renewing old friendships. 

The last of a series of Plastic Parties was 
held recently at the home of Mrs. Helen 
Leach of Johnson City. Lucretia King was 
hostess with Mrs. Leach co-hostess. A record 
number of guests witnessed the interesting 


demonstration and at its conclusion refresh- 


ments were served. 

Merrill Guild of the Deaf of All Saints 
Church, Johnson City held an election of of- 
ficers recently and climaxed the meeting with 
a party in their honor. 

Mrs. Eleanor Font was operated on for the 
removal of her tonsils and adenoids on Jan- 
uary 22. She spent four days in the hospital. 

Rev. George Kraus of St. Matthew’s Lu- 

theran Church for the Deaf in Jackson Heights 
went to Florida during the first week of Jan- 
uary to complete two weeks of mission work 
there. His place in the pulpit was taken by 
Conrad Ulmer, Layreader. 
: Luba Gutman’s mother, Mrs. Marcus Gut- 
man arrived at Idlewild airport from Tel 
Aviv on January 11. Spencer G. Hoag drove 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Kenner and Luba to 
the airport to meet her. 

The Sisterhood of the Hebrew Association 
of the Deaf did themselves proud on January 
19 when they staged a Costume Dance at the 
Clubhouse. The affair attracted an attendance 
of well over 200 of the local deaf with a 
sprinkling from Penn., Conn., and New Jer- 
sey. Praise is due Mrs. Anna Plapinger and 
her able committee for a well-directed and 
enjoyable affair. 

The new Community Center which will be 
used by the H.A.D. and the Marry-Go-Round- 
ers, will open very shortly. However its large 
public affairs will be held at the old stand— 
150 W. 85 St. 

The Staff of the B.P.G.D—Chatter, the 
organ of the Brooklyn Protestant Guild of the 
Deaf, are making tentative plans for a 5th 
Anniversary Banquet on November 8, 1952. 
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Bob Colleran was tendered a bachelor party 
on January 30. He and the beauteous Betty 
Iverson of Islip said their ‘I Do’s’ on Febru- 
ary 2. 

Jo Dragonette gave a baby shower for Doris 
Doret in January. About 40 attended and 
Doris was practically swamped with gifts. 

Mary Rought of Binghamton is a patient 
at City Hospital for an appendectomy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Cobb of Vestal ac- 
companied by Wilma Barkman of Johnson 
City and Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Hoag of Endi- 
cott, motored to Rome, N.Y. recently to at- 
tend the fourth annual banquet of the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association held at 
Stanwix Hall Hotel. Lawrence Newman was 
toastmaster. The guest speaker was David 
Peikoff of Toronto, Canada. 

Triple Cities Association of the Deaf was 
host at the tenth annual Championship Bowl- 
ing Tournament held in Binghamton Febru- 
ary 16-17. Syracuse Team No. 1 walked off 
with the men’s trophy, while the women’s 
trophy was won by the team from Albany. 
Cash awards were given to Betty Jane Hart- 
inger, Nancy B. Thayer and Elizabeth Clem- 
ents. Bernice Marinish captured the ‘booby’ 


‘prize. The Trophy Dinner at Hotel Earle on 


Saturday evening was attended by 168 people. 
The program opened with the National An- 
them by Mrs. Thomas A. Hinchey. Rev. Wm. 
M. Lange, Jr. gave the Invocation. Robert 
Mayershofer acted as toastmaster. The pur- 
pose of the dinner was explained by Clifford 
Leach. Robert Greenmun entertained with 
“Are You a Pelican” and Mrs. Greenmun 
gave a portrait of Silly Sally Slithers from 
Swayback. Mrs. Delta Martin was the inter- 
preter and presentation of the Trophies was 
made by Mr. Hilchey. At the conclusion, 
Joseph Lake expressed appreciation. 
Samuel Shah of Utica spent the week-end 
in Endicott recently as the guest of the Mah- 
lon Hoags and attended the Trophy Banquet. 
Also present was J. Francis Brown of Walton 
whom we have not seen in a long time. 


KENTUCKY... 


Mrs. Ethel M. Durham is still living at the 
home of her daughter in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia and writes that she is enjoying herself 
out there. She has met many former residents 
of Kentucky and makes no mention of when, 
if ever, she will be returning to her home 
in Dayton, Ohio.-Could be that Ethel plans 
to stay out west permanently? 

William Garland is now at the Pinecrest 
Sanitarium in Beckley, West Virginia, and 
would appreciate hearing from his friends. 

Raymond Chestnut and his little son of 
Georgetown, were visitors to Danville the last 
week of January. Ray is still working for a 
dry-cleaning concern and tells us that all 
other deaf in his locality are gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Tom Turner and Miss Fannie Turner have 
moved to the Rand Avenue house which Tom 
purchased in Lexington. Both are happily wel- 
comed by the deaf population of Lexington. 

Danville Chapter of the Gallaudet Alumni 
Association held their annual dinner at the 
Beaumont Inn on January 26, which was well 
attended. Husbands and wives of members 
were on hand to partake of the Beaumonts’ 
famous southern fried chicken. 

The Kentucky Chapter of the GCAA held 
their first Founder’s Day banquet at Beau- 
mont Inn in Harrodsburg February 26. A 
meeting followed with Gertrude Elkins pre- 
siding and elections for the coming year were 
held at which Mary Kannapell was voted pre- 
ident, Earl Elkins, vice-pres., and Virginia 
Ward, -sect’y-treasurer. Talks were given by 
Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., Gordon Kan- 
napell, James Beauchamp, and others. Among 
Louisvillians attending the event were Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Kannapell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Kannapell, and Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Warren. 

Louisville played host to the Sixth Annual 


Bowling Tournament of the Central States 
Association February 9-10. Champs for the. 
5 man event were J. B. Davis, D. R. Zito, 
and R. James. We regret not obtaining the 
results of the doubles and singles or the 
names of the newly elected officers. Orchids 
go to Gordon Kannapell and his able com- 
mittee whose excellent planning made the meet 


-a memorable event. 


The Alfred Marshalls have succumbed to 
the lure of television. They are the proud 
possessors of the fiirst TV set among local 
residents of Danville. 

Out of towners attending the Kentucky-Ohio 
schools’ basketball game February 16 were 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Baxter of Elizabethtown, 
guests of the Claude Hoffmeyers; Mr. and 
Mrs. Terry Johnson of Gravel Switch, guests 
of the Earl Elkins family; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles King of Albany; Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Kess; and Miss Betty Sye Groves of 
Covington, guests of the Joe Balasas. Visitors 
in Danville on Sunday the 17th were Mr. Wm. 
Suttka and Mrs. Fay Balawicz, both of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gertrude Elkins was quite frightened the 
morning of February 18, when awakened from 
a sound sleep by a flashlight flickering in her 
face. She was quite relieved to find that it 
was her sister and brother in law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Brooks of Chicago, come to pay 
her a surprise visit, and not a prowler in 
search of valuables. The Elkins children had 
a wonderful time getting acquainted with 
their counsins, Martha Ann and Joe Jr. 

The Frank Baxters have been quite busy 
lately. They have moved into that brand new 
house which Frank just completed construct- 
ing in Elizabethtown. 

Kentucky news should be sent to Mrs. 
Gertrude Elkins, 509 High Street, Danville. 


LOUISIANA ... 


Mrs. Sam Palazzo and Mrs. Ann Fulford 
are the envy of all their friends these days. 
Both were winners in local contests recently. 
Mrs. Palazzo won a new sewing machine and 
Ann walked off with a television set. 

Marilyn Ducote has dropped out of her 
college course at the Lafayette S. L. I. and has 
secured work as a bookkeeper at the St. 
Patrick Hospital in St. Charles, La. 

It is a bit late but friends of Cleophie 
Simon, Lafayette, and Miss Lydia McDonald 
of Maurice, may not be aware that the two 
were married the end of October. 

Bill, the 22-year-old son of Bill and Maud 
Thompson of New Orleans, has been called 
up by the Navy. Young Bill had just recently 
married and was busily setting up _house- 
keeping with his bride when the call came 
from Uncle Sam. 


(continued on page 18) 


BLUE GRASS DISHES 


A BOOK OF FAVORITE RECIPES 
Edited by the Danville Deaf Bible Class 
$1.50 per copy 


92 pages of new and old favorites 


Order Yours Today! 


The Supply is Limited 


Write to: Mrs. Earl Elkins 
509 High Street 
Danville, Kentucky 
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(continued from page 5) 

ment with the “Herald” as pressman 
and remained there a year. A Union 
shop in nearby Carlyle offered Walter 
employment and an I. T. U. card on his 
experience. The scale, however, was low, 
leaving very little “take-home pay” af- 
ter the usual deductions plus travel ex- 
penses and he left after a year and a 
half. 

Johnny was born in 1945. Afflicted 
with a constriction of the pylorus, John- 
ny nearly starved to death shortly after 
birth. A hundred mile dash to a hospi- 
tal in St. Louis where he was operated 
on by a competent surgeon saved him. 


The second boy, Davey, came in 1950. 


Through his acquaintance and friend- 
ship with Rev. George Flick of Chicago, 
the late Rev. Henry Jeremiah Pulver of 
Philadelphia, and Rev. Georg Almo of 
Columbus, Ohio, Walter became inter- 
ested in the ministry for the deaf and 
undertook study leading toward ordina- 
tion. Home and family responsibilities, 
coming hard on the heels of inflated liv- 
ing costs for Walter, have retarded his 
studies and caused a temporary cessa- 
tion. Walter, however, hopes to resume 
his studies in the not too distant future 
and some day be of service to his fellow- 
men. 

The housing shortage of World War 
II made it necessary for Walter to seek 
new living quarters for his family and 
now a cycle repeated itself in Walter’s 
life. No homes were to be had for love 
or money, so Walter, as did his father 
before him, set out to build his own. 

Construction of the home was to prove 
more involved than Walter had bargain- 
ed for. The home was started during a 
period of universal shortages and Walter 
was constantly plagued by an inability 
to secure vital materials, and by a con- 
stantly recurring shortage of cash due to 
steadily advancing costs of materials. 
This sorely taxed his ingenuity in solv- 
ing his problems. At one time it was 
almost impossible to get any nails. Wal- 
ter searched diligently in nearby towns 
until he could find a pound or so. This 
would suffice for a half hour’s work, and 
it would be a week or so before more 
nails could be obtained. He became well 
known at the local banks as “‘a whiz with 
a nail and a hammer” and he was usual- 
ly able to float or refinance a loan to 
tide him over an especially difficult 
period. 

Though the home is as yet incomplete, 
the Stulls are living in it and are devoted 
to each other and to the two boys. 
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“All suddenly the wind comes soft 
And Spring is here again... 
And the hawthorne quickens its buds of green 
And my heart puts forth its pain.” 
So sang the poet, Rupert Brooke, one 
fine day in April when the slumbering 
earth bestirred itself again and the first 


- robin rode in on the wings of Joy. Yet, 


even as the high tide of the year seemed 
to bring a resurgence of hope and cheer 
within the human breast, it also brought 
in the flotsam and the jetsam of yester- 
day’s losses—the old, remembered loves 
and-the transient dreams of youth, 

Oddly enough, Spring is a paradox— 
just like everything else in Life. Al- 
though it may reawaken the joie de vivre 
in our hearts again, nevertheless, it also 
yields the painful realization that every 
returning season finds us one year older, 
and a little more the wiser and sadder 
for it. 

This being so, our selections for the 
month of April deal with the multi- 
colored and many-sided thoughts that 
come to mind during such a time of year, 
ranging from Spring Wheat and Easter- 
time to Cherry Blossoms, April Showers 

. and even Baseball. 


APRIL 
Fall, ye gently falling rain, 
Cover all the earth’s domain, 
Fall on every tree and vine— 
On leaf and bud and dandelion. 
Fall, thou, on the flowers sweet 
And on the grass beneath my feet. 
Thou, descend from the sky to sea 
Softly, gently, o’er the lea. 
Over fiow each brimming cup, 
Burst the blossoms, peering up 
Pleading for thy nourishment. 
To every living plant give vent. 
And when at last thy work is done, 
Usher in the radiant sun 
Sweet April, wipe Thy tears away, 
Herald in the month of May! 
CHRISTEL ERDMANN 


Opening Day, 1952, Yankee Stadium 

Soon that new crop of grass will have con- 
cealed 

Those spikeworn pathways near the bleacher 
wall, 

And that newcomer out in center field 

seat ie his own while chasing for the 
GH, 

But still the commentary of the throng, 

Mourning the deeds of those no longer there, 

Remembers one who swept the team along 

Whose every move was followed by a stare 

That marvelled at each scintillating catch, 

At every epic throw or classic swing 

Which, somehow, no one else could seem to 
match 

Nor do as well as he did everything. 

And, in their little dugout down below, 

The Yankees know it: “We will miss you, Joe.” 

Rospert F’. PANARA 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


Nestled on the trees in Potomac Park, 
Giving your beauty from dawn to dark; 

You come in April, you leave too soon, 
You sing your song of spring in tune; 


White and pink and gay cerise, 
Combinations of all of these: 
Smiles from the branches up above, 

Show’ry petals and youthful love; 


In tune with the Infinite and all, 
Blossoms, why must you fade and fall? 
You fade and float on the springtime breeze, 
Your fragrance lingers among the trees. 


ArAaH H. MILLER 


EASTER 

Hear high masses chanted that the sun may 
shine. ; 

Crosses, do you see none? Oh, but they are 
there: 

Black against the skyline, His and yours and 
mine— 

Each one with its own grief; would that they 
were bare. 


Candles in the churches, burning all the night 

At the foot of crosses, symbols of His pain; 

Darkness, Death is losing; Victory with Lights; 

White wings in the. heavens; joy on earth 
again. 


Awake... 

The dawn is breaking! Lo, in the east is 
light! 

Fresh pure winds are blowing, flowers 
blooming gay. 

See—the tomb is vacant, spurned in the 
night! 

Joyful hearts are singing, “Resurrection 
Day.” 


CATHERINE MARSHALL RAMGER 


SPRING WHEAT 


Beneath the livid sun bare lay the plain 

But undulated in a veil of heat : 

Like one in labor. Harshly fell the sweet, 
Incisive needles of the driving rain 

To pierce the distant outpost of the pain 

And flay the restive foetus through the street 
Of weary muscle, convulsed with the fleet, 
Transparent passing of a ghostly train, 

As if a hundred springs, on silent feet, 

Had crept into the good topsoil again 

To roll the stone away from tasseled wheat, 
But finding there an empty tomb, had lain 
Face downward then before the hallowed sheet 
That recently had held the risen slain. 


Rex LowMAn, 


WANTED 
Back Numbers 


The SILENT WORKER office desires 
extra copies of the February, 1949, num- 
ber. Subscribers who may have copies in 
good condition are requested to write to 


The Silent Worker 


982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 
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Che LO N G View 


By Elmer Long 


A recent article in a popular magazine 
states that certain progressive engineer- 
ing and manufacturing concerns have 
set aside what they call “thinking rooms” 
for the use of engineers and designers 
who need absolute quiet for efficient con- 
centration. 

The prime pur- 
pose of a designer, 
for instance, is to 
dream up newer and 
better autos,  air- 
planes, home appli- 
ances or what-have- 
you. In short, his is 
a creative job, a job 

ELMER LONG that requires the ut- 
most in mental effort and concentration. 
The modern drafting room or engineer- 
ing office, with its hundreds of drafts- 
men, clerks and liaison men is seldom 
conducive to the clearest kind of think- 
ing. 

When a real knotty problem of design 
is involved, even the scrape of a chair 
across the floor or the jangle of a tele- 
phone bell in the next room may be 
enough to send one’s thoughts off at a 
tangent. It takes valuable time to gather 
the wits again and recapture the broken 
chain of concentration. 

In such a situation, the designer simp- 
ly assembles his necessary notes, papers 
and reference books and retires to the 
“thinking room.” Usually he will have 
it all to himself, and even if others are 
present, the rule of absolute quiet pre- 
vails. No conversation is permitted in 
this room under any circumstances. The 
walls are soundproofed, and all chairs 
and other furnishings are constructed 
so as to cause the least amount of noise. 
There is no window to admit the sounds 
of a busy world which may flow by on 
the outside. Sirens may screech and 
whistles may blow, but the occupant of 
the thinking room is indeed alone with 
his thoughts. There is no telephone, no 
typewriters. The only audible sounds 
are the rustle of papers, or perhaps the 
scratching of pencils on paper. 

The important use of this room is that 
of thinking. In such a rarefied atmos- 
phere of super-silence, the mind, undis- 
turbed by distracting noises, is able to 
rise to almost miraculous heights of con- 
centration and achievement. 

Our hearing friends sometimes remark 
in jest that we, the deaf, are lucky we 
cannot hear such irritating noises as air- 
hammers (they always start tearing up 
the pavement just beneath the windows 
of busy offices), huge machines in indus- 
trial plants, or just the yakkity-yak of 
some boring gossip. 


ROE. 
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These kibitzers rarely know just how 
true their remarks are. For that matter 
neither do we, the deaf. For Nature (or 
God, or Fate—what ever you wish to call 
it) has seen fit to place the minds of 
deaf people in an absolutely sound- 
proofed chamber. The little irritating 
sounds that, monotonously repeated, set 
the nerves of hearing people to jumping 
like pop-corn in a hot popper, have no 
effect whatever on the deaf. It is true 
that our minds may be distracted easily 
by vibrations and by visible stimuli, but 
the vibrations of ordinary, every-day 
life are only the merest shadow of true 
sound. The visible distractions may be 
eliminated in time of mental activity, 
simply by closing the eyes. 

Actually the deaf are better equipped 
for deep and sustained thinking than 
hearing people of the same mental level. 
And why shouldn’t they be, when they 
carry their own built-in “thinking 
rooms” with them wherever they go! 

When we see a deaf man who has dis- 
tinguished himself in a field ordinarily 
dominated by hearing people, we can be 
sure that he has long since discovered 
his own “thinking room” and, more 
than that, he has taught himself to make 
full use of it. 

The deaf have established a reputa- 
tion for skill at manual trades, and while 
that may seem far removed from the 
use of the mind, it is even money that 
the workman retires into himself—into 
his “thinking room” if you please, while 
he is at work. Naturally he is able to 
apply himself to his job more diligently 
than can his hearing fellow-worker. 

If you are beginning to wonder why 
more of us don’t rise to higher accom- 
plishments, the answer is obvious. We 
seldom realize our advantage. Even 
when we do, we do not necessarily know 
how to use it. The “thinking room” is 
available to every one of us who can’t 
hear, at almost any hour of the day or 
night, but it takes a great deal of self- 
discipline to make it work for us. Al- 
though we can enter our “thinking 
room” simply by closing our eyes, we 
cannot always control the pattern of 
thoughts that run through our minds. 
Hearing people face the same problem, 
and more—they must also learn to dis- 
regard the unwanted stimuli from out- 
side that enter through the ear. So the 
advantage still lies with the deaf who 
knows how to use his “thinking room.” 

Nowadays when hearing friends kid 
me about the loud noises I can’t hear, I 
just smile in agreement—but deep inside 
I think, “Brother, you don’t know the 
half of it.” 


SWinging... 
(continued from page 16) 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Feux of New Orleans 
are right proud of their only son, Henry, Jr., 
for his success as a singer. Henry was re- 
cently offered a contract to appear on tele- 
vision for an advertising firm in Chicago and 
as a result, Henry has moved to Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Mayer have been 
kept busy ever since the New Year. They 
have moved to Shreveport and are engaged 
in giving the new abode a fresh coat of paint. 

Some thirty friends from Lake Charles, 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, and Beaumont, 
gathered at the home of Mrs. Gus White in 
mid-January to surprise her with a birthday 
party while she was away to a movie. She 
received many-nice gifts from those present 
as well as numerous other useful items from 
friends unable to attend the gathering. 

Among the officers and employees of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune Publishing Co., 
who were honored at a dinner upon comple- 
tion of 25 years or more with the company 
on February 3 were three local deaf residents: 
Henry J. Soland, Jr., Henry Feux, and 
Charles Tobelman. All three began their 
careers in the printing trade while they were 
students at the Louisiana School. Each was 
awarded a beautiful emblem signifying their 
years of service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blaise Nuccio, nee Myrtle 
Rousseau, newlyweds of only a few months, 
are now living in a beautiful home of their 
own in the Metairie section of New Orleans. 
Blaise is employed by the Times-Picayune. 

At the January meeting of the New Orleans 
Div. No. 33, NFSD, the following officers 
were sworn in for 1952: Maynard Fulford, 
pres.; Edgar Landry, v.-pres.; Roland Gaudet, 
sec’y; Fred Deuchert, treas.; Leon Guerra, 
director; and Alex Calico, sergeant. A party 
was given after the meeting for the new of- 
ficers, attended by members of the Division, 
their wives, and friends. 


OREGON ... 


Leo Prange writes that he and his little fam- 
ily are getting along fine in Castro Valley, Cali- 
fornia. Leo is steadily employed as foreman in 
a large printing shop doing commercial jobs 
and publishing a weekly paper. Cecil Blay- 
lock and Clarence Franks ‘live near Leo and 
visit the Pranges often. 

John Heath is working in a planing mill 
near Central Point, Oregon. Mrs. Heath will 
be remembered as the former Cora Bevel. John 
worked for many years at the cheese-making 
trade at which he became an expert, in Marsh- 
field, now Coos Bay, before moving to Central 
Point. 

The James Patterson’s are at present living 
with relatives, due to a fire in their apartment 
not long ago. 

It is a bouncing baby boy at the home of 
the Thomas Ulmers and a lovely little girl for 
the Glenn Welches. At this writing, both 
babies, their mothers, and not forgetting the 
two fathers, are doing fine. 

Louise Van Roekle is attending night school 
at present, taking a course in key-punch. After 
finishing the course, Louise will take Civil 
Service examinations. 

The Kenneth Welches spent the first two 
weeks of March in Sunny California, visiting 
here and there, and enjoying the spring weather 
which seems to have paid an early visit to the 
Golden State this year. 


RETIRE AT 65! 


Get Life Insurance N OW to supplement 
your S.S. benefit. Same rates as to hearing 
persons. 


MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
150 West 22 St., N. Y. II, N. Y. 
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Charlotte Coffman is very proud of that pho- 
to of her brother which appeared recently in a 
local newspaper. Her brother is the owner of 
some rare and very expensive antiques which 
he has collected through the years. Items from 
France, England, and Germany are included in 
the collection. 

Another collector is Mrs. C. Greenwald, who 
has a fondness for China figurines. Her latest 
item is a remarkable coffee table, hand carved 
in the Chinese manner, which was a recent 
gift from her daughter. 


ARIZONA ... 

Frank Sladek of the Tucson school has ac- 
quired a brand new car, a ’52 Ford Customline 
Tudor, which replaces his 49 model which was 
almost completely demolished early in Febru- 
ary while Frank was driving to a basketball 
game in Safford, Ariz. While rounding a curve 
in the highway, Frank hit a burro which had 
run onto the highway. The car was overturned 
by the impact, the top smashed, and almost 
every bit of window glass shattered. Frank and 
his three passengers were unhurt except for 
minor scratches and bruises and were able to 
make the return trip to Tucson in the badly 
damaged auto. 

In telling of the accident, Frank relates that 
no less than seven similar accidents have oc- 
curred on that same stretch of highway within 
the past couple of months. 

(We would like very much to secure a regu- 
lar correspondent from either Tucson or Phoe- 
nix who will contribute Arizona news. Any 
applicants ?—Ed.) 


YOu can help STOP 
ine PEDDLING 
RACKET! 


MINNESOTA ... 


Wilbur Fry, who relinquished his job at the 
Brown and Bigelow plant some time ago, has 
become a farmer, teaming up with his father- 
in-law at Dassel. By the way, Doc Stork will 


pay the Frys a visit one of these days. 

The Paul E. Kees journeyed first to Chicago 
and then to St. Joseph, Mo., for their annual 
visit with their two sons and families. Before 
their return they went down to Kansas City 
and saw the havoc suffered from the summer 
floods. 


Three deaf motorists were involved in three 
different accidents, all of which did con- 
siderable damage to the autos. Warren 
Nascene was returning home one night after 
a basketball game. The streets were very slip- 
pery and a car ahead stopped on the red 
light. Rather than bumping into the car, 
Warren tried to win an argument with a pole, 
and naturally, he came out second best. The 
front was badly damaged, needing extensive 
repairs. Lloyd Carlson’s car landed in a hos- 
pital; the rear was badly damaged as a re- 
sult of a big truck ramming into it while 
Lloyd was waiting for the signal to change. 
Bob Carlson collected about $800 from a 
woman whose car collided head-on with his. 
Bob’s car became an ornament in the junk- 
yard. 


Freezing weather was chiefly responsible 
for the small attendance at the annual mass 
meeting of Thompson Hall December 15. 
Election of officers for 1952 took place, with 


Chairman Lloyd Carlson and Sec.-Treas. Ru- 
sel Corcoran being returned to their respective 
offices for another term. 


Some time ago Mrs. Grace Engh’s daughter- 
in-law drove her to San Francisco to meet 
her son who was being discharged from the 
Navy. They spent a month visiting her aged 
mother and relatives in Alameda, and also 
visited Dr. Elwood Stevenson in Berkeley. 


Friends of the Ray Hafftens went down to 
their farm at Loretta to help celebrate their 
10th wedding anniversary in January. 


John Schumacher, who has had his mind 
set on going to Washington, D.C. to consider 
the job situation, decided at the last minute 
to pull out his slip at the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune plant and left on January 7. 
Later, wife Nona reported that John had al- 
ready obtained work and she would join him 
soon, 


Harvey Burton is the latest home owner, 
having purchased a semi-bungalow on St. 
Anthony: Avenue, St. Paul, within walking 
distance of Thompson Hall. 


The Sioux Falls (S.D.) quintet came to 
Thompson Hall for a return engagement on 
January 19 with a large crowd turning out at 
Ascension Gym. Score was 58-44 in favor of 
Thompson Hall; high point man of the eve- 
ning was J. Welch. Among those who came to 
witness the game were Gerald Burstein, Jean 
Pettit, the John Spellmans, the George Han- 
sons, the Evan Ellises, the Ed Johnsons, and 
Velma Halvorson, all of Faribault, Minn.; L. 
Ahls of Waterloo, Ia.; Sol Schwartzmann of 


Every honest, self-respecting deaf citizen owes it to himself and 
to his fellow citizens to help spread the truth about this evil 
racket that casts such an unpleasant stigma on the well-being and 
economic welfare of the deaf. 


The National Association of the Deaf has unleashed a powerful 
nation-wide educational campaign to suppress the peddlers. It 
needs YOUR help. The public must be educated. 


To accomplish this, the N.A.D. has made available two 
powerful publicity mediums: 


1. BOOK MATCHES, imprinted with the name of the N.A.D. or 
your own organization, plus a message warning the public of 
the racket. 


2. "STOP THIS RACKET!" Pamphlets—the most effective pre- 
sentation of our case yet brought forth. 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF THESE TWO ITEMS AND GET IN THE 


FIGHT! IT'S ALL OUT NOW! 
PRICES (Shipping charges C.O.D.): 
50 BOOK MATCHES ONLY ...200...--200000-22000- $ 0.50 
| CASE 2500 BOOK MATCHES ................ 17.20 
2 CASES 5000 BOOK MATCHES ................ 32.95 
3 CASES 7500 BOOK MATCHES ................ 49.20 
4 CASES 10,000 BOOK MATCHES ............ 64.40 


IMPRINTED IN 3 COLORS (Red, White, and Blue), WITH NAME 
OF N.A.D. OR YOUR OWN ORGANIZATION. 
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If you desire to have your organization's name and address im- 
printed on the cover of the match books, please so signify when 
ordering. 


For TWO-COLOR JOBS IN THE FOLLOWING COMBINATIONS: 


RED ON WHITE BLUE ON WHITE GREEN ON WHITE 
PURPLE ON WHITE RED ON YELLOW 


DEDUCT $2.00 FROM EACH CASE-LOT ORDER 


Free with each order for one CASE of BOOK MATCHES, 200 
COPIES OF "STOP THIS RACKET!"' PAMPHLETS. 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO ORDER ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
THE PAMPHLET AND THOSE WHO MAY DESIRE A SUPPLY OF 
THE PAMPHLETS WITHOUT THE BOOK MATCHES, THE PRICE 
IS 75c for EACH 100 PAMPMLETS 


MAIL YOUR ORDERS NOW ALONG WITH REMITTANCE TO 


Committee for the Suppression of Peddling, 
c/o National Association of the Deaf, 
121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


MAKE CHECKS OR OTHER FORMS OF PAYMENT TO THE 
ORDER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. 


Albert Lea; the Delbert Ericksons, Clark and 
Jerry Berke, of Sioux Falls. 

The annual election of officers for the Min- 
nepaul Oral Deaf Association held January 
17 resulted in Leo Latz, pres.; Bob Carlson, 
v.-pres.; John Lauth, sec’y.; Jim Grenell, 
treas.; Andy Revak, sgt.; Fred Armstrong, 
2-yr. trustee; Sam Sagel, l-yr. trustee; and 
Howie Johnson as athletic director. Plans for 
the coming softball season were discussed 
and a team was in the making. 


IOWA... 

Donald Irwin has joined the Omaha Club’s 
basketball team. Donald .ended his Gallaudet 
College career in mid-January and took up his 
old job again at the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
where he is an apprentice printer. 

A son arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Switzer January 14. The new baby has 
been named Bruce. The Switzers own a _ plot 
of land upon which Harold and Clark Bond 
built a large garage last summer. Harold and 
Mrs. Switzer, nee Darlene Biggestaff,; plan to 
build a home of their own design at a later 
date. Meanwhile they are living in the gar- 
age and happily making plans for the new 
house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Barnd played hosts to 
the Mascia Club which held its monthly party 
at their home in Forest City January 12. 
Twenty-two members were present to hear 
David Meyer of Leland tell of his recent trip 
to Canada. Mr. and Mrs. Ervine Hastings of 
Crystal Lake, Mrs. David Meyer, and Arthur 
Peterson, both of Albert Lea, were among 
winners of contests which provided much mer- 
riment during the evening. The February 
meeting of the Mascia’s took place at the 
home of Tom Christian in Mason City Febru- 
ary 9th. 

After two years of driving trucks to Chicago 
and Milwaukee, Harold Kinkade has taken 
work at the Rath Packing Company in Water- 
loo. He says he is fed up with bad roads and 
worse weather, which make trucking hazardous. 

From California, Warren Walling writes 
that he has moved back to Pasadena from 
Altadena. Both cities are practically a part 
of Los Angeles. Warren says he celebrated 
his 86th birthday in November and is feeling 
hale and hearty. That is good news to all his 
Towa friends. : 

The Burlington Silent Club is organizing 
a basketball team and hopes to enter it in the 
midwest tournament next year. The club still 
needs a few more players. H. “Soapy” Moore 
is manager and plans to confer with other 
managers at the MAAD in St. Paul, Minn. in 
March. 

Miss Eleanor Elmassian, °51 graduate of 
Gallaudet College, and now Girls’ Physical 
Education Instructor at the Iowa School at 
Council Bluffs, made a flying trip to her home 
in Los Angeles, for the holidays. 

Mrs. Dennis Froehle, sons David and Roger, 
and Miss Eleanor Adams, all of Des Moines, 
left by train the latter part of January for 
Mitchell, S.D., where they visited Mrs. 
Froehles’s mother, Mrs. Ernie Coyne and other 
relatives. 


SPONSORS OF 
75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 


Convention 
July 3-9, 1955 


THE GREATER CINCINNATI 
SILENT CLUB, Inc. 


327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


See you in Austin, Texas, 
June 30 - July 6, 1952 
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Recent week-end guests of the Larry Marx- 
ers were Mrs. Louis Braun nee Betty Range, 
of Rockford, Il] and Mrs. Ruth Wilhelm of 
Marion, Ia. They also attended the Rockford- 
Des Moines basketball game, which the lat- 
ter team won, on January 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wally Rennick of Milwaukee, 
Wisc. visited briefly with friends in Des 
Moines January 19. Wally is a member of 
the Milwaukee Silents’ basketball team. His 
wife is the former Pauline Meeks of Ana- 
mosa and she reports she likes the city of 
Milwaukee and its friendly people. 

Marvin Tuttle made his debut in the Des 
Moines Golden Gloves Tourney February 12 
and lost in the first bout by a TKO in the 
third round. Marvin made a good start, belting 
his opponent at will in the first round, but 
ran out of “gas” and was helpless until the 
referee halted the fight at Marvin’s “okay.” 
His opponent later became heavyweight cham- 

ion. 

Dale Van Hemert and Jack Montgomery, 
linotype operators for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, respectively, are attending night 
school, taking a 25-week course in typing. 
The printing trade seems headed for mechan- 
ical changes in which the present operators 
will use machines that have regular type- 
writer keyboards. 


MARYLAND ... 


Thelma Lee Dixon decided to finish out 
her contract as M.S.S.D. supervisor of girls 
to May but not without a lot of urging from 
her friends on the staff and faculty. After a 
week’s absence she returned on January 29. 
Her girls received her with joy. 

After a heated and very funny basketball 
game between M.S.S.D. players and members 
of the Men’s Athletic Club, one of the hear- 
ing players, Mr. Anderson and his wife who 
have a son in M.S.S.D. gave all who attended 
the game a treat of ice cream, soft drinks 
and other goodies. One of the hearing players, 
Dave Cole, 21, is a pitcher for the Boston 
Braves. This was on January 25. The score 
was 89-68 in favor of M.S.S.D. 

The Yates admired the Behrensess’ new 
combination screen and storm windows so 
much they ordered the same thing for their 
home. This will help to save money on their 
heating. 

The Klebergs had Rev. Otto Berg as their 
dinner guest on February 9. Glenn Knode 
dropped in and had coffee and dessert with 
them. Afterward, Rev. Berg drove them to 
Hagerstown, 25 miles away, to attend a so- 
cial given by his congregation in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Jack Miller, supervisor at 
M.S.S.D. was the last one in having come 
straight from Washington, D.C. where he had 
been to see the Icecapades, which he enjoyed 
very much. 

Rev. Berg gave a stirring sermon the next 
day on the great love and understanding of 
God in St. Paul’s Chapel of All Saints Church 
in Frederick. Because of the flu, the number 
in attendance was smaller than usual. 

The Bob Stanleys, the Boyd Yates and 
Thelma Lee Dixon went to Washington, D.C. 
on February 3 to see the Icecapades which 
starred Donna Atwood. 

The Klebergs were the lone representatives 
from M.S.S.D. to attend the Edward Miner 
Gallaudet birthday dinner given by the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni of the D.C. Chapter 
on February 8 in Alfonso’s Restaurant in 
Washington. Dr. Elstad was absent as he had 


to speak in Conn. but his wife represented 


him. Jean Folsom, Gallaudet ’49, engineered 
the banquet and Leonard Lau, the chapter 
prexy, was the toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. Atwood, Prexy of the Board of 
Directors of Gallaudet College and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Peet, retired Dean of Women of the Col- 
lege. Dr. Atwood’s speech was interpreted in- 
to the sign language by Mr. Youngs, faculty 
member of the college. 


CALIFORNIA .. . 


Mrs. Frank Davis was honored at a baby 
shower the afternoon of Sunday, March 2, in’ 
the club rooms of the Los Angeles Club. 
Luncheon was served to several dozen ladies 
by the committee for the affair, Mesdames 
Gutsch, Rasmussen, Beasley, Thompson, Kwit- 
kie, Hubay, Gonzales, Morgan, Lee, Rosen- 
kjar, Hoganson, W. Woodward, L. Woodward, 
Allen, LaMonto, Gardner, Dyer, Toney, Pries- 
ter, and Adeline Ekman. 

The Los Angeles’ Chapter of the GCAA held 
its annual dinner at the Old Dixie Restaurant 
February 3. Principal speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Huebuer, a department manager in 
the home office of the Rexall Drug Co. in Hol- 
lywood. A meeting was held following the re- 
past and officers elected for the coming year 
are: Dorothy Young .pres.; Norma Strickland, 
vice-pres.; Foster Gilbert, sec’y.; George Brook- 
ins, treasurer (re-elected); and Willa Dudley, 
liaison officer (re-elected). 

Patricia, little daughter of Naomi Christen- 
sen, Long Beach, appeared on the Eddie Al- 
bert Television Show, KTLA Channel 13, the 
afternoon of February 21, along with her class- 
mates from the Oral Dept. of the Long Beach 
Stevenson School, 

The CAD held Open House at its newly 
acquired Home for the Aged Deaf at 953 South 
Menlo Ave., Los Angeles, the afternoons of 
Saturday and Sunday, February 16-17 with 
Supt. and Mrs. Emory Gerich on hand to show 
visitors around. Object of the event was to let 
visitors see the Home in its present condition 
before extensive remodeling is undertaken, and 
another open house will be held when the 
work is completed in May. The deaf of the 
locality have joined whole-heartedly in making 
the Home comfortable, donating almost every- 
thing from mousetraps to pots and pans. Belle 
Tyhurst sent a whole truck load of furniture 
to the Home and others have been most gen- 
erous too. : 

Helen Holmes, Los Angeles, was confined to 
a hospital during February with an attack of 
the flu and Jennie Westmoreland, Huntington 
Park, also went through a bout with the snif- 
fles, spending some time in bed. Johnny Fail, 
12, of Long Beach, was rushed to an emergency 
hospital in mid-February when he cut a gash 
in his right ankle during a baseball game. The 
cut was most severe, reaching clear to the 
bone, and required seven stitches. 

Hollywood Div. No. 119, Auxiliary Frats an- 
nounce the following officers for 1952: Thel- 
ma Rabb, pres.; Helen McNulty, vice-pres.; 
Margaret Wall, sec’y.; Irene Smith, treas.; 
Madeline Christensen, Esther Ameroni, and 
Dorothy Chrismer, ‘Trustees; and _ Irene 
Sprague, Sergeant. 

Flodell, daughter of Jay and Letha Grider 
of Hermosa Beach, Calif., was married during 
the past winter to a Mr. Guidos and on Sunday 
afternoon, March 2, the young couple were 
feted at a wedding shower at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Ashley in North Redondo 
Beach. 

Heading the Farwest Athletic Association of 
the Deaf for another year are Thomas Elliott 


HELP WANTED 


Qualified and experienced Counselors 
(Supervisors), beginning August-Septem- 
ber, 1952. 


GOOD SALARIES, HOURS, AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


For information write to: 


Superintendent, 
New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
1060 Cerrillos Road, 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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of Los Angeles, pres.; Harry Jacobs of Oak- 
land, vice-pres.; and Constantino L. Marchione, 
Hollywood, sec’y-treasurer. The 1953 tourna- 
ment will be held in San Jose with James Mc- 
Kee at the helm and twelve teams participa- 
ting. At a breakfast meeting held in Holly- 
wood the morning of February 23, the site for 
the FAAD’s Southern Division tournament in 
1954 was placed in the hands of the new Long 
Beach Club to be held in Long Beach. Officers 
for 54 as selected at the February 23 meeting 
are: Connie Marchione, pres.; Leonard Meyer, 
vice-pres.; and Herbert Schreiber, sec’y-treas. 


TENNESSEE... 

Knoxville Div. No. 20, NFSD announces the 
following officers for 1952: Jess Smith, pres. ; 
Eugene Reagan, vice-pres.; Harley Bishop, 
sec’y., re-elected; Ray Gallimore, treas.; re- 
elected; Odell Tillman, director; Estel Wil- 
hite, serg’t, re-elected; and Clyde Monday, 3 
year trustee. 

Miss Annie Puckett has been appointed by 
TAD president Ralph Green as chairman of the 
Dr. Ethel Acuff Poore Portrait Fund drive in 
Knoxville and vicinity. Those who live in Knox- 
ville and Eastern Tennessee may send their 
contributions to Annie, whose address is P. O. 
Box 1563, Knoxville. 

Mrs. Susie Sawhill of Cleveland, Ohio, spent 
some time as a guest at the home of her sister, 
Mrs. Nell Arrington, in Greenbelt, Md. Mrs. 
Sawhill has been making her home with a 
daughter in Cleveland but decided to visit her 
sister while her daughter and son-in-law spent 
the winter in Florida. 

Visitors to Knoxville during January were 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson of Washington, 
D. C. Robert’s father’s illness called them to 
Knoxville and friends here were very pleased 
and happy to see them. 


TEXAS '.°< 5 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Page of St. Louis, Mo., 
are hoping to become permanent residents of 
Houston. They are staying with Mr. and Mrs.. 
Leander W. Stuart until Mr. Page finds em- 
ployment to his liking. Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Stuart were schoolmates back at the Arkansas 
School years ago. 

Paul Haynie and Peggy Henderson have an- 
nounced their intent to wed but have not set a 
date for the nuptials yet. Congratulations are 
extended to the happy pair and bets are being 
made that it is a June wedding. 

Mrs. Iva Campbell of Houston accompanied 
one of her married daughters, Gloria, back 
home to Biloxi, Miss., the latter part of Jan- 
uary intending to stay two weeks in Biloxi. 

Members of the Dallas Club are glad to have 
Rev. C. F. Landon back again. Reverend Lan- 
don made extended missionary trips to both 
Florida and California and upon his return 
he bought another automobile to replace the 
one wrecked in an auto accident recently. 

Mrs. Earl Maddox, nee Elizabeth Parks, of 
Dallas, suffered a painful injury when her right. 
arm was caught in a conveyor and badly bruis- 
ed. Tom Withrow’s left hand was injured in a 
similar accident the same week. Both are re- 
covering with no serious after-effects, however. 

Heading the Lubbock Club for 1952 are: 
Olan Lawrence, pres.; George Fulkerson, vice- 
pres.; Bob Barlow, sec’y.; and Floyd Wise, 
treasurer. Plans are afoot to make the coming 
year a great one for Lubbock. 

Robert Rosenmund, 18, Peacock Military 
Academy student in San Antonio, died in Kerr- 
ville, Tex., of injuries received chasing a run- 
away horse on a ranch near Bandera Decem- 
ber 27. Robert was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boles Penrose Rosenmund, deaf residents of 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

From the sunny climes of California came 
Earl and Charlotte Harmonson to visit friends 
and family in Dublin, Texas, during the worst 
part of the past winter. They brought the 
news that Mr. and Mrs. John R. Jameson of 
Inglewood, Calif., were planning to move back 
to Lubbock. In February, the Jamesons really 
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did return to Lubbock, where they plan to live 
and the Harmonsons are now back home in 
Long Beach, Calif., lamenting the loss of their 
closest friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wilkerson, who were 
married just after Christmas in Tyler, Tex., 
were feted at a wedding shower in January 
at the home of Mrs. L. E. Loving. 

Mrs. J. T. Sprouse returned home to Cali- 
fornia in January after spending three months 
with her family in Forth Worth. Friends here 
were sorry to see her go. 


OKLAHOMA ... 

Mrs. Lee Stanton, nee Pauline Long, is the 
newest addition to the deaf world of Oklahoma 
City. Pauline, a graduate of Gallaudet °42, is 
the sister of Vicki Long Santellanes of Los An- 
geles, Calif., and is making her home in our 
Fdalay while her husband is stationed at Tinker 
Field. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward Pritner, nee Losson 
Brown of Sulphur, Okla., have moved from 
Los Angeles, Calif, to Bethel, Kansas. The 
Pritners bought a home in Bethel recently and 
are now comfortably established as residents of 
oe after many years of living in Los An- 
geles. 


Mrs. Max Lubin, nee Jane Susman, who died 


in Long Island City, N. Y. recently, was a for- 
mer supervisor of the older girls at the Okla- 
homa School at Sulphur. 

The Sixth Annual SWD Bowling Tourna- 
ment will take place in Tulsa on May 3 and 
4th with teams from various cities vieing for 
trophies. Mr. Carlos Worth is in charge of the 
meet and he and his committee are already 
busy with arrangements for the event. 


MISSOURI... . 

The Milwaukee Silent basketball team with 
Coach Tony Panella and Manager Philip Zola 
came to Kansas City March 2 for a return 
game with the KCCD team. Again the Mil- 
waukee quintet was too powerful and took the 
game. 

Accompanying the team were Larry Yolles 
(1st vice-pres. of the NAD) and Mrs. Harry 
Kristal. Larry was the guest of Fred Murphy 
while Mrs. Kristal (nee Esther Flappan) 
visited her sister-in-law Mrs. Philip Goldansky. 
Mrs. Kristal, a native Kansas Citian, hadn’t 
been home for nine years and was kept busy 
meeting old friends. Driving down from Mil- 
waukee were Samuel Riege, Warren Riege, 
Robert Turlock, and James Long. The visi- 
tors all enjoyed the hot supper served at the 
KCCD under the chairmanship of Mrs. Grace 
Wolfe, (a product of the Wisconsin School) 
and after the game, returned to the club for 
the party and dance. 

The climax of the party was the awarding 


of the TV. Winner was little Danny Gotting, 
five-year-old son of the Bernard Goettings. 
Danny had purchased two tickets with his al- 
lowance, strange as it seems, and when being 
told the 16-inch Bendix Table Model was his, 
his reply was, “You are crazy!” 

Not to be forgotten are the John O’Connors 
and the Alvin O’Connors, all of Blaine, Kans., 
who came up for the affair. The John O’Con- 
nors were guests of Miss Catherine Kilcoyne 
while the younger O’Connors were guests of 
the Albert Stacks—all of nearby Olathe, Kans. 

February 16 was a big day for the basket- 
ball fans of Missouri. The KCCD team journ- 
eyed to St. Louis for the state play-off and 
walked away with the game 61-36. A big party 
at the St. Louis Silent Club followed. Those 
from Kansas City making the trip were the 
Don Hydes, the Milan Butlers, the Herman 
Vincents, the Charles Wolfes, the Coy Sigmans, 
the Sylvester Bocks, the Bob Hambels, Vin- 
cent Weber, Wallis Beaty, Albert Stack, Paul 
Curtis, Clinton Coffey, Hugh Stack, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Stack, Peggy Stack, June Nininger, Don 
Cox, Elwood Higgins, and Andy Garrett. Joe 
Carrico joined the team in St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stack had as visitors 
February 11, Virginia’s two sisters of Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 


NORTH DAKOTA ... 

Congratulations are in order for Arthur Mil- 
ler, veteran linotype operator on the Cavalier 
Republican of Landon, N. D. Arthur took re- 
cent examinations at the International Typo- 
erapihcal Union, passing with the greatest of 
ease. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller were dinner guests of 
Mrs. Russel Ullvott in Langdon the other Sun- 
day in company of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Hin- 
nant of Cando. Mrs. Ullyott will be remem- 
bered as Verna Welsh. She and her hearing 
husband, Russel, have five offspring which keep 
Verna mighty busy. 

Georgia Warner and Kent Elstad, students 
at the school in Devils Lake, were selected to 
attend the recent Student Institute at Gallau- 
det College. They returned to Devils Lake 
February 3 reporting an interesting trip and 
told of meeting many former North Dakotans 
in Washington. 

Ernest Langenberg, Devils Lake, is becom: 
ing quite restless waiting for the snows to melt 
so that he can begin fishing again. Ernest is 
an avid fisherman, has caught several huge 
specimens, and at one time his photograph ap- 
peared in the local papers showing a large pike 
he had hooked. 

Elgene Nelson of Minot, recently completed 
a business course and has hopes of securing 
employment in Bismarck at an early date. 
Friends wish her all the luck in the world. 


Bu 


TUBERGEN INSURANCE AGENCY 


1338 S. Marengo, Forest Park, Ill. 


8 Years N.F.S.D. Home Office 


WITH CONFIDENCE 


John M. Tubergen, Jr. 


(Life, Sickness, Accident—all depts.) 


2 Years Agency Management 
(Lite, Health & Accident and Hospitalization—Register, Accounting and Actuarial Depts.) 


3 Years Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 


(All forms specializing in auto) 
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CHECKMATE! 


By “Loco” Ladner 


i" 


It would be absured for us to attempt 
to introduce Troy E. Hill for he is 
known to nearly every deaf person in 
these United States. However, it may 
surprise many to know that Mr. Hill is 
also a chess player of repute, even if he 
has been out of com- 
petition for many 
years. He is now re- 
suming chess as far 
as his many other 
activities will allow 
him time. As for 
his life and chess 
career we will let 
Troy tell you in his 
inimitable style: 

“Lost my hearing at six years from 
measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
falling off a hay stack, having a rock 
dropped on my head while in swimming, 
or because I experimented with a rail- 
road torpedo with a hammer. All these 
things combined might be the reason. 
No one knows, since the family didn’t 
find out I was deaf until I was fifteen 
years old and had wasted nine years try- 
ing to get by in public school. Entered 
the Texas School for the Deaf in 1911, 
was graduated in 1915, took one term 
at Gallaudet College in the fall of 1916. 
Quit because I couldn’t find anything 
there that would help me, since I already 
had a thorough business college train- 
ing and wanted to study law. Went to 
Akron to work for Goodyear a couple 
of years, U. S. Civil Service another 

couple of years. Returned home to Dal- 
~ las, coached at the Texas School for 
three years, and have been in politics 
for the remaining 31 years. Studied law 
six years and, although not a licensed 
attorney, have tried many cases for the 
deaf, and interpreted many more for 
them. 


“Married the former Geneva Florence, 
Gallaudet ’32 and M.A. degree °35, and 
we have one child,. Linda Ailneen Hill, 
now eight. 

“Began to play chess in the YMCA 
back in the early twenties but never kept 
any scores of my games. Play two or 
three times a week with Eduards Laivins, 
our displaced man in Dallas, and man- 
age to win about one out of ten games 
from him. He’s been playing since a 
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youngster and says he ranked seventh 
in Latvia before he came to America.” 

We asked Troy to join the second na- 
tional tournament for the deaf and he 
is giving a try in spite of his many other 
duties. His comments on postal chess 
are worth repeating here: 

“TI believe I was the first deaf person 
to engage in such a contest (chess by 
mail). Back in the winter of 1931 I 
stayed with the late Jimmie Meagher in 
Chicago while on a lecture and movie 
tour. Jimmie and I got started on chess 
and played ’way into the small hours of 
the morning with Jimmie winning every 
game. He was a past master at taking 
your mind off what you were doing by 
his facial expressions and offside re- 
marks. So when I got home, I wrote and 
challenged him to a game by mail, feel- 
ing sure I could beat him when I couldn’t 
see him . . . later on a newspaper re- 
porter saw me setting up the moves at 
my desk in the Courthouse and made an 
article of it that went all over the world 
... to make a long story short, the write- 
up caused me to be swamped with offers 
to play by mail and at one time I was 
playing some 40 odd persons spread 
from Hamilton, Ontario, to San Fran- 
cisco. My three deaf opponents were 
Meagher, Douglas Tilden, and George 
W. Veditz. Out of the forty odd games, 
I lost two. Defeated Meagher on the 
65th move, beat Tilden in 43 moves, and 
Veditz and I called it a draw after play- 
ing about thirteen months. All in all, 
it was a lot of fun.” 

We regret that Troy could not find 
the scores of the games with his deaf 
opponents as they would certainly be 
worth reproducing in this column. 
Meanwhile we shall see how Troy makes 
out against the younger generation. 


The sudden passing of Mr. Michael 
Cohen on March 10 was a great 
shock to his many chess friends and a 
great loss to the world of chess as 
well. Mr. Cohen was a fine player 
and gentleman and we all regret his 
passing from amongst us. For him 
the Game of Life is ended. He play- 
ed it well, and in passing, has left 
behind his Score for us to emulate. 

To his widow and four children, we 
extend our deepest expressions of 
sympathy. 


Sam Bean Beats Champion 


Here is the game in which Sam Bean, 
the deaf and blind chess expert, defeated 
R. E. Russell, city champion of Sacra- 
mento, California. The occasion was the 
chess match between Pittsburg and 
Sacramento, a Central California Chess 


TROY. ES Puce 


League match, on December 9, 1951. 
Sam played Board No. 1 for Pittsburg. 
Mr. Russell, in submitting the score for 
publication had this praise for Sam’s 
playing: “After my ill-advised decision 
to sacrifice a pawn in order to obtain 
complications, when I thought my 
chances were good, Mr. Bean certainly 
surprised me with his refusal to err. 
"Twas my first meeting with him, though 
he is, of course, an amazing institution 
of California chess. If you have the 
opportunity you may repeat to him that 
I ereatly admire his play.” 

The exclamation marks for strong 
moves and question marks for weak 
moves were made by Mr. Russell him- 
self. The other comments are by Mr. H. 
S. Lansing, Mr. Bean’s close friend, 


and an excellent player in his own right. 
White: R. E. Russell. 
Black: Samuel W. Bean. 


RUY LOPEZ 

1. P-K4 P-K4 | 18. N-Q5 NxN 
2. N-KB3 N-QB3 | 19. PxN P-B3! 
3. B-N5 P-QR3 | 20. B-KR4 BxP 
4, B-R4 N-B3 | 21. N-Q2 — B-B2!(a) 
5. 0-0 P-QN4 | 22. P-KB4 KR-K1 
6. B-N3 B-K2 | 23. BPxP QPxP 
7. R-KI P-Q3 | 24. B-N3 B-QNS 
8. P-QB3 O-O | 25. KR-Q1 BxN 
9. P-KR3 N-QR4 | 26. RxB -N3 
10. B-B2 P-QB4 | 27. Q-N4 R-B2 
11. P-Q4 BPxP | 28.R(2)QB2 R(2)K2 
12) -PxP Q-B2 | 29. B-B2 Q-Nz 
13. N-QB3? B-N2 | 30. PxP RxP 
14. B-N5 QR-B1 | 31. Q-B3? B-Q4 
15. QR-B1 N-B5 | 32. BxN PxB 
16. Q-K2 NxNP | 33. Q-KN3 R-N4 
17. B-N3 N-B5 | 34. Resigns (b) 


(a) There are eight pieces attacking and 
defending the knight, which Sam must 
hold. His reply allows the pawn also to 
move up to defend, and if needed, in two 
moves Sam could have added still an- 
other piece the KR. What a battle at this 
oint! 
(b) The end is magnificent! None of 
Sam’s pieces are in enemy territory. His 
long range heavy artillery forces the 
Queen to flee, leaving the Black Queen, 
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Rook, and Bishop bearing down on a 
pawn defended only by the King. I 
don’t remember ever seeing a game end- 
ed by such a distant attack. 

Editor’s comment: the foregoing game 
certainly gives an excellent gauge of Mr. 
Bean’s chess ability and proof of his 
ranking as chess expert. 


The solution to last month’s end game: 
White to move and win as follows 1. 
N-Q3 which allows Black only two pos- 
sible moves: P-R7 or K-R7, both of 
which lose. If K-R7; 2. NxP. check, K- 
R8; 3. K-Bl, P-R7; 4. N-B2 mate. If 
Le PART eo ae he Eas fort INE 
P-R6; 4. K-Bl, P-R7; 5. N-B2 mate. 
The win was overlooked in actual play 
and the game abandoned as a draw. Af- 
ter some three hours, the contestants had 
worn out their brains! 


BELL CLUB OF THE DEAF 
49168 Delmar Blvd., I 
St. Louis, Mo. « 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Lucy Felden, Secretary 


BROOKLYN riage che OF THE DEAF, 


120 Flatbush Avenue 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Only established bar-lunch room in N. Y. 
James DeLucca, Secretary 


SACRAMENTO SILENTS SOCIETY 
35th and Brozdway Sts. (I.0.0.F, Bldg.) 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Second and Fourth Saturday Nights 
Francis E. Kuntze, Secretary 
2025 Capitol Ave. 


FLINT@ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1001/, S. Saginaw St. 
Flint, Michigan 
Open Full Week 
A. Yoder, Pres. L. F. Williams, Secy. 


LOS ANGELES CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
32131/. South Main Street 
Open \/ed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. eves. 
All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
713 “D’’ St., N. W. 
3 Washington, D. C. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Alfred Ederheimer, Secretary 


MIL’ “1! EE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3 Wis. 
Wed. & Fri. Eves.—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 

4 days—closed Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
John Galvan, Secretary 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 

Russell M. Corcoran, Secretary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


‘UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
330 West 36th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Jack Seltzer, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 
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* CLUB DIRECTORY x 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for additional information. 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
4654 Maryland Ave. (near Euclid) 
Sun., Wed., Fri., Sat. 
Visitors Welcome 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, I.0.0.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
John Robinson Secretary 
809 Guthrie Ave. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/, Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Grace Wolfe, Secretary 


CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 
Meets third Sunday e.ch month except 
July and August 
Chas. Sharpnack, Secretary 
800 S. Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
122 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Wednesday and Friday evenings 
All day Saturday and Sunday 
J. M. Fabergans Jr., Secretary 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
32181/, So, Main Street 
L. J. Meyer, Secretary 
5840 Bancroft St., Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parron Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2111/, East State St., Rockford, IIl. 
Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State’’ 
Russell Rains, Pres. Betty Braun, Secy. 


DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S. Ervay St. one Building) 
Dallas, Texas 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Jack Kinney, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 


1071, West Sth Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, pegs 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 
Marion J. Allen, Secretary 


seamed SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 


021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner; Secy. 
Joseph Tosti, Pres. 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 
Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 


Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Town Hall, 835 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Meets each 2nd and 4th Saturday 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Millard Ash, Secretary 
22718 South Gate, Wilmington, Calif. 


ANDERSON DEAF CLUB 
9221/. Meridian Street 
Anderson, Indiana 
Open Sat. & Sun. Business Meeting 3rd Sun. 
G. B. Walker, Pres., P. O. Box 862 
H. A. Markin, Secy., 624 W. 38th St. 


ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
21 Front Street 
Rochester 14, New York 


Open Wed.., Fri., and Sat. 7:00 p.m. to 2:00 a.m. 
N. A. Miceli, Secretary 


HOUSTON DIVISION NO. 81, N.F.S.D. 
Meetings Every First Tuesday of Month at 
5201/, Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
W. R. Bullock, President 
G. A. Whittemore. Secy. Oe Wilkes St. 
R. E. Lavender, Treas., 1026 Euclid St. 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
358 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The City of Good Neighbors” 
Open Wed., Thurs., Fri. Eves., 
Sat., Sun., Noons 
Charles N. Snyder, Secretary 


TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
11081/, Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mary Ross, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
eo. Gordon Kannapell, Secy. 
41ll W. Broadway, Louisville 11, Ky. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/, W. Douglas (I.0.0.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves. each month 
Visitors Welcome 
Miss Rae Field, Secy., Apt. 5, 1716 Fairmount 


WORCESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
598 Main Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
ae Every Da 
Welcome to The Heart of Worcester and 
Meet New Friends 
Joseph Ricciuti, Secretary 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
46 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Joretta Stafford, Secretary 


PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 
Phoenix YMCA 
Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 
350 North First Ave. 

Marie Ann Lester, Secretary 
4831 North llth Street 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


13151/, Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo 


Open Thurs. Nights, Saturdays and Sundays 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
-1127 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Open every day 
Malcolm Norwood, Secretary 
139 N. Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1051, Broad Street, SW 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Open Fridays, Saturdays, 
Sundays and Holidays 
Mrs. Douglas Hitchcock, President 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
5201/. Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
riday, Saturday and Sunday 
Malcolm H. Pace, Sr., President 
G. B. Allen, Secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4224 N. Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
Club House open Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays 

. James F. McGuire, Secy. 
P. O. Box 587, Vancouver, Washington 


TRIPLE CITIES ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
278 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Community Center 
123 Church Street 
Open week days 7 p.m. to 12 
Saturdays and holidays 1 p.m. to 12 
mae 4 p.m. to 12 
William Letang, Secretary 
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"Dummy" Decker (William O. Dilsworth in 
private life), who was an important cog 
in the welterweight machine of his time. 


Editor's Note: The author of “THE 
DUMMY DECKER STORY” is a native 
of Huntington, West Virginia, and one 
of four children of deaf parents, Samuel, 
Sr., of Providence, R. I., and Goldia 
Fitch McCarthy of Ashland, Ky., both 

7 ops deceased. 

Sam attended an 
oral school for the 
deaf and St. Jo- 
seph’s High School, 
both in Huntington, 
W.Va. While at the 
high school he star- 
red in basketball. 
S. N. McCARTHY, JR. After graduating in 

1938 he won a schol- 
arship to Gallaudet College, but de- 
clined it in the last minute as he de- 
cided to study for mechanical engineer- 
ing at Marshall College and West Vir- 
ginia University, but did not finish due 
to lack of funds. 

Now in his thirties, McCarthy has 
been steadily employed the past eight 
years by the Glenn L. Martin Aircraft 
Co. in Baltimore as a tool designer in 
the Tool Engineering Dept. He is mar- 
ried and has one son 4 years old. His 
wife was Marie Moyd of Baltimore. 

Sam has a_ hard-of-hearing sister, 
Eleanor, who received her M.A. degree 
from the University of Michigan and is 
the wife of Henry J. Reidelberger (Gal- 
laudet ’38). Both are now teaching at 
the Florida School for the Deaf in St. 
Augustine. 

McCarthy is one of the shining lights 
of the Baltimore deafdom, having been 
secretary of the Baltimore Division No. 
47, NFSD, for six years, secretary of 
the Silent Oriole Club, and a member 
club of the AAAD. He also played 
basketball for the latter club until a 
broken ankle sidelined him five years 
ago. 
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The Dummy Decker Story 


By Samuel Noble McCarthy, Jr. 


Arcee SEEING A NEWSPAPER clipping 
on the bulletin board at the Baltimore’s 
Silent Oriole Club; as quoted: 

Question—Are there any deaf boxers besides 
Gene Hairston? By Raymond Miller, 811 South 
19th St. 

Answer—Local boxing men could think of no 
other deaf now active. A check on almost 
4,000 fighters listed in the Ring Book would 
take a long time. 

Well remembered by the oldsters were two 
able-fisted deaf welterweights—Dummy Decker 
and Silent Martin. Decker was good enough 
to get a 15-round draw with welter champ-to-be 
Jack Britton in 1910. Martin had a no-decision 
ten with Britton in 1916. 

This was clipped from “Any More 
Questions” column of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin for August 2, 1951, 
which induced me to inquire more about 
this Baltimore’s “Dummy Decker.” 

Many younger deaf people who read 
the above clipping at the clubroom did 
not know that this “Dummy Decker” is 
the same 65 years old, white-haired Wil- 
liam O. Dilsworth whom they have 
known and seen so often at many deaf 
gatherings in Baltimore. Some would 
encounter him saying, “I didn’t know 
you were a boxer.” At that point, the 
other older deaf men would step in and 
start reminiscing about him as one of 
the greatest deaf boxers in the past cen- 
tury, and that he would have been wel- 
terweight champion of the world if he 
had not retired from the ring too soon. 
One of the deaf old timers also added 
that the reason the young American 
deaf knew little of him is that Decker 
is “publicity-shy” and -hardly brags 
about himself. 

When I volunteered to write this 
story about him in THE SILENT WORKER, 
he was very cooperative in arranging 
interviews with me where he could sup- 
ply data of his boxing days. When the 
time for the interview came, I expected 
him to bring a big, bulging album full 
of clippings, but I was wrong—he never 
saved them. He gave me the following 
story from his memory, which is an ex- 
cellent one for anyone at his age. 

Decker left the Maryland School for 
the Deaf at the age of 14 years old to 
go to work. He became interested in box- 
ing through the late Benny Riley, a re- 
tired bantamweight prizefighter who 
was a neighbor of his in West Baltimore. 


Riley, a hearing man, noticed Billy Dil- 
worth’s talent as a good boxing prospect 
after seeing him whipping the neighbor- 
hood bullies; he took interest in the 
bloody-nosed Billy by training him for 
two years before entering him in pre- 
liminary bouts at the age of 17. Riley 
gave him his famous ring name, “Dum- 
my Winfield Decker.” 

A year later, Dummy Decker was 
hired as a sparring partner for the 
famous colored fighter, Joe Gans, who 
soon worked his way to the world’s light- 
weight championship in 1907: As Gans 
was famous for his beautiful and crafty 
cat-like foot work, Dummy gained valu- 
able experience from him, thus becom- 
ing one of the few boxers who could 
nearly imitate Joe Gans’ fine foot work. 
Decker could never forget Gans as a 
very considerate and capable instruc- 
tor, and still points to him as the great- 
est boxer he has ever seen. Gans was 
dethroned by Battling Nelson after a 
19-round bout in California. After en- 
tering the pro ranks in the following 
year, Gans guided Decker to avenge Nel- 
son by getting the best of him in a no- 
decision 15-round bout at the famous 
Old Monumental Theatre in Baltimore 
in 1909. 

Dummy Decker did very yell in the 
boxing world for the next ten years as 
he took part in a little less than 125 
bouts, losing a little more than a mere 
dozen. He was a lightweight performer 
until he became a welterweight in 1911. 
In fact, he was a champion in both 
classes; dethroning Harry “Kid” Sea- 
ger as the lightweight champion of the 
South, and later beating Terry McGraw 
for the welterweight championship of 
the South. Witnessing the championship 
fight with “Kid” Seager in the ringside 
seats were the two “also famous” deaf 
baseball players while doing an exhi- 
bition game in Baltimore, “Dummy” 
Hoy and “Dummy” Taylor. The other 
famous deaf ball player, “Dummy” 
Leitner of Baltimore, was out of town 
that day. 

A few of the many renowned old 
time boxers that Decker fought were: 
Jack Britton (twice), Johnny Dohan, 
K.O. Brown, Bert Keyes, Battling Nel- 
son, Kid Sullivan, Tommy Lowe, Al 


SPORTS 


Sports Editor, Art KrucErR, 3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 
Los Angeles 18, California 
Assistants, LEON BAKER, ROBEY BURNS, ALEXANDER 
FLEISCHMAN, THoMAs HINCHEY, BURTON SCHMIDT 
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DES MOINES WINS 


The basketball team representing 
Des Moines, Iowa, Silent Club, won 
the national AAAD championship in 
the tournament at Houston, Texas, 
March 29, turning back the Golden 
Tornadoes from New York 66 to 63. 

This was the second straight cham- 
pionship victory for Des Moines, the 
first time in the history of the na- 
tional tournaments that a team has 
won in two successive years. Des 
Moines also became the first team to 
win the championship three times. 
The only other team to repeat was 
Buffalo, N.Y., in 1945 and 1948. 

The Los Angeles team, always a 
strong tournament entry. finished 
third. 

Other teams in the tornament, and 
the order in which they finished were: 
Houston, Washington, D.C., Little 
Rock, Ark., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Oakland, Calif. 


Schumacher (Yale student), Fighting 
Dick Kelly, Jeff Doherty, Jack McCart- 
ney, Soldier Burns, Terry McGraw, Har- 
ry “Kid” Seager, Young Jack Monroe, 
Fighting Jack Kennedy, Tommy Mur- 
phy, Young Mack, Soldier Dorbett, Bil- 


ly Coster, and many others. 


Dummy Decker was once billed to ap- 
pear in London as the challenger against 
Freddie Welch, who was then the world’s 
welterweight champion in 1912, and 
also was scheduled to go on a year’s 
tour throughout Europe after the bout 
in London. But he forfeited the tour 
for his wife’s sake as World War I was 
then brewing in Germany under the 
Kaiser’s regime. It was said by several 
boxing writers that he had a big chance 
to beat Welch and bring home the bacon. 
Decker said that he had never regretted 
declining the European tour as_ he 
thought immensely of his wife and 
family. Also, he didn’t think that the 
trip would be profitable. 


One of his biggest thrills of his box- 
ing days is that he encouraged “Spider” 
Webb to quit his blacksmithing job to 
go into training with him and learn 
boxing fundamentals from him. This 
18-year-old Webb followed his advice, 
and worked his way up as a prizefighter 
and later as the boxing instructor at the 
United States Naval Academy at near- 
by Annapolis, where, he has been for 
more than thirty years. 

Decker was knocked out only twice 
in his boxing career, one of which KO’s 
was given him inside the ring by “Kid” 
Sullivan with a lucky punch. The other 
one happened outside the ring. It was 
the time he was kicked by a cow from 
which he tried to steal milk while on a 
road run to Elliott City (15 miles west 
of Baltimore). It resulted in the big- 
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gest black eye in boxing history, prob- 
ably. He often wished that he could hit 
back if the cow hadn’t been a lady. 

He used to stop at slaughter houses 
while on a road run to drink a pint of 
beef blood to build up his energy and 
strength. The slaughter houses are now 
forbidden to give or sell beef blood for 
drinking purposes. Up to the present 
time he still eats raw meat whenever he 
has a chance; but his wife hides the 
ground beef in the back part of the re- 
frigerator before he gets home from 
work. 

Decker is married to the former 
Katherine Martini, a pretty deaf brown- 
eyed Baltimore belle. They celebrated 
their 41st wedding anniversary last 
June 13th quietly at their home at 817 
Mt. Holly Street, Baltimore 29, Md. 
They had four children, of whom two 
are still living. Besides a married 
daughter, Mary of Baltimore, they have 
a son employed in the Post Office in 
Atlanta, Georgia, who was decorated 
with several medals along with a Purple 
Heart in the World War II. 

After retiring from the ring in 1917, 
Decker worked in a munition factory in 
Baltimore for a few years during World 
War I. Since then, he has been employ- 
ed by the Western Maryland Dairy the 
past 29 years as a repairer on milk 
crates. He has continued working there 
after reaching 65 years of age last Jan- 
uary 12th. 

He and his wife are one of the most 
active couples among the older deaf peo- 
ple. They hardly miss any of the deaf 
eatherings, and give their help on com- 
mittees for many of the church activi- 
ties with the Catholic Deaf of Baltimore, 
Inc., also for the Baltimore Division No. 
47, NFSD, and the Silent Oriole Club. 
Decker attends all the meetings regular- 
ly. He would have been one of the char- 
ter members of the Baltimore Frats if he 
had. not been rejected by the Home Of- 
fice as a bad risk because of his boxing 
career. In the meantime, he encouraged 
several young deaf men to join the Frats 
before joining it himself after leaving 
the ring three years later. Since then, 
he held several offices and chairmanships 
for many of their fine socials. 

Decker is still enjoying excellent 


Golden Tornadoes Cagers Set Scoring Mark 


Golden Tornadoes Athletic Club of New York City, the nation’s highest 
scoring deaf basketball club, fattened its production average February 10th 
with a terrific scoring show in defeating Pelicans Social and Athletic Club of 
the Deaf of Brooklyn, N. Y., 100-92, in the finals of the sixth annual basketball 
tournament of the New York Athletic Association of the Deaf. 

The 100-point scoring established a new NYAAD record. This was its 
second 100-plus victory of the season. the GTAC cagers having defeated Fair- 
field County Club of the Deaf of Stamford, Conn., in an exhibition game, 112- 
69. The Pelicans. by the way, had a 100-plus scoring outburst during the sea- 
son when they buried North Jersey Silent Club of Paterson, N. J., 123-58. 

Complete results of eighteen AAD sanctioned basketball tournaments will 
be printed in the May number of THE SttentT WORKER. 


William O. Dilsworth as he is today at 65, 
and his wife. They have been married for 
4| years. 


health as he was never ill (except for a 
few colds) and shows no signs of being 
“punch drunk.” Again, credit goes to 
his old instructor, Joe Gans, who taught 
him the art of protecting his face and 
head. Gans told him not to waste his 
time and effort in protecting his ears as 
they were already stone deaf; thus, he 
still has cauliflowers on both ears. A 
broken nose is the only other battling 
scar noticeable on his face. He also has 
several scars hidden inside his lips and 
mouth. He also had two broken ribs. 

He is one of the most ardent boxing 
fans in Baltimore, and a familiar sight 
on television while sitting in the ring- 
side seats at local bouts. He is one of 
the earliest admirers of Gene Hairston, 
the rising young colored deaf boxer, 
and never misses any of his fights shown 
on television. Dilworth (or better 
known as “Decker”) believes that Gene 
is a very good fighter. As he has never 
seen Gene Hairston in person, he is look- 
ing forward to meeting him, and he will 
probably give him some pointers which 
he received from his immortal idol, the 
late Joe Gans. 
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Harold Siegel, extreme left, a California clothier, sponsored Escobar and Pate. Escobar, 


second from left, and Pate here listen to instructions from their trainer as they prepare for 


Silent, But their Fists Talk 


By Robert George Guerre 


a bout. 


A woxc THE DEAF boxing fans in the 
world there was a great deal of cheering 
when Lloyd Escobar and Leroy Pate 
stepped in the ring to start their first 
professional fights. It was something 
that we shall never forget—the way they 
slugged and boxed. 
All of their bouts 
were climaxed by 
their great showing 
in the ring. It is un- 
usual for two deaf 
to be stablemates 
and they were very 
popular with the 
fans around the Bay 
Area. They were the 
cause of the wild shouting of thou- 
sands of thrilled fans. Win or lose, the 
fans were always for them. 

In private life, Escobar and Pete are 
gentle fellows who smile often. As pu- 


ROBERT G. GUERRE 


Left, Lloyd Escobar punches out a decision over Cupid Gordon. Here Gordon wi 
blows. Right, Leroy Pate in one of his knockout victories over a Negro fighter. 


pils at the California School for the 
Deaf, they starred in athletics, but fight- 
ing fascinated them and their burning 
ambition was to become pugilists of con- 
sequence. 

Just before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, in Berkeley, California, they 
started as amateur boxers. After fight- 
ing a few amateur bouts, they decided 
to participate in a Golden Gloves tourna- 
ment. Leroy Pate was put in a novice 
class because his record showed that he 
had a few fights. He nabbed the cham- 
pionship in a hard way. As for Lloyd 
Escobar, a few days before the start of 
the tournament, he was injured in the 
warehouse where he was doing war work 
and that let him out. However, it did 
not disappoint him, and he and Pate de- 
cided to turn professional fighters. 
Their becoming pro started echoes of 
AH’s and OH’s around the Bay Area. 


Silent Escobar was a fighter who could 
hit like a pile driver and he became a 
superfighter of the ring. He did not 
know how to take it easy and we still 
marvel at the way he could hit. A trage- 
dy in the ring tortured his fighting heart 
and he hung up his gloves for good. Had 
it not happened, he would be going 
places with his dynamite-packed fists. 
Silent Pate was strictly a boxer who had 
speed and cunning. His lightning right 
knocked out several opponents and also 
floored almost every fighter he faced. 
Silent Escobar had only a few amateur 
fights before he entered the professional 
ring. Money and his prowess with his 
fists tempted him to be a professional 
fighter. He won nine straight bouts and 
most of them were stopped in two or 
three rounds because his ruggedness in 
the ring proved too much for his op- 
ponents. Escobar was tough and a slug- 
ger, but his manager did not seem to 
understand what the experts did. Esco- 
bar lacked the art of boxing in its finest 
points. As a rule it takes time to acquire 
the boxing skill that one has to have be- 
fore he can be a main eventer. Thus 
Escobar lost his first main event fight by 
running into a roundhouse swing and 
was knocked out. The strange part of it 
was that his mother saw her first prize 
fight then and watched her son knocked 
into unconsciousness. It disappointed 
him and he retired temporarily. After 
making a comeback, he met a Negro 
named Brooker Washington who had 
a good fighting record. Unknown to Es- 
cobar, it was to be his last fight- The 
tragic fight was a bristling affair, with 
Washington several times warned by the 
referee for low punching. Finally Esco- 
bar, enraged by low punching, swung a 
pair of blows which hit the mark solidly 
and they dropped Washington like a 
pole-axed steer. He hit the floor with 
a jarring thud which could be heard 
throughout the arena, and silence des- 
cended on the arena. He was taken un- 
conscious to a hospital and died a few 
hours later. After hearing of the tragic 
news the next day, Escobar donated his 
purse from the fight to the widow of the 


nces after receipt of one of Escobar's jarring right-hand 


- AAAD Regional Winners 


Southern Farwest 


1. Los Angeles 
2. Tucson 


3. Hollywood 


Northern Farwest Southeast 
1. Oakland 1. Washington 
2. Boise 2. Birmingham 
3. San Francisco 3. Winston-Salem 

Southwest Central 
1. Little Rock 1. Milwaukee 
2. Dallas 2. Chicago 
3. Jackson 3. South Bend 
Eastern Midwest 
1. Golden Tornadoes 1. Des Moines 
2. Pittsburgh 2. Omaha 
3. Providence 3. Kansas City 


ee 


dead fighter and hung up his gloves. It 
‘ ) 
was a sad end to Escobar’s career. 


Silent Pate had been doing pretty well 
fistically during these days. Once he was 
knocked down, he would get up and be- 
come the aggressor. One of the most 
thrilling bouts ever witnessed by the fans 
was a fight between Pate and Kid Larry. 
It was a spectacle of Mutt and Jeff, with 
violence. Pate was game and he slugged 
it out with a tall, long-armed Negro. Af- 
ter the fight, he was awarded a decision 
over the giant, but for that victory he 
was badly beaten up, as was his oppon- 
ent. Pate was known to have an iron 
jaw. The opponents could deck him, 
but could not keep him down for the 
full count. In one fight he was knocked 
out cold. but somehow he got up and 
fought sub-consciously and __ finally 
knocked out his man. After he left the 
ring, I went up to congratulate him, but 
it seemed that he did not know what it 
was all about, so I explained what he did 
and how he won, but he kept on saying; 
“Did I win?” After repeating the ques- 
tion several times, he came to his senses 
and found out what had happened. 


It is probable there never were pugi- 
lists in the history of Bay Area boxing 
who could claim such a completely per- 
sonal following as Lloyd Escobar and 
Leroy Pate. Every card on which they 
appeared attracted hundreds of their 
friends and admirers. They were a cred- 
it to the fighting game and to the deaf 
in general. 


Top picture shows the champions of the Dixie 
Bowling Association meet held in Atlanta in 


October. This is the Atlanta ''A'' team. 
Left to right: Douglas Hitchcock, Don 
Turner, Henry Oaks, Mack Padgett, Lee 


Cole. Bottom, participants in the first an- 
nual tourney. First row, Miami; Second row, 

Atlanta Div. 28, NFSD; Third row, Birming- 
ham Silents; Fourth, Jacksonville. Fifth, 

pe "A": and, rear, Atlanta Club of the 
eaf. 
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Dixie Bowlers Set for Birmingham Meet 


Teams representing the Dixie Bowl- 
ing Association of the Deaf are making 
ready for their second tournament, to be 
held in Birmingham, Alabama, during 
the third week of April. 

The Dixie Association is a new bowl- 
ing organization. having held its first 
tournament at Atlanta, Georgia, last 
October. The Association came into be- 
ing after several years of matches among 
teams in the Southland. Miami and 
Jacksonville, Florida, had been vieing 
with each other for high team, singles, 
and doubles pinfall. Atlanta and Birm- 
ingham had been doing the same. 

The two-team tournaments between 
Miami and Jacksonville soon attracted 
widespread attention, and in 1950 seven 
teams converged on Jacksonville for a 
tournament. although it was not an ABC 
sanctioned meet. Prior to the 1950 roll- 
ing, the bowlers had chosen the name, 


Southeastern Bowling Association of the 
Deaf and decided to have all future 
tournaments under ABC sanction. 

At the October meet, the name was 
changed to the Dixie Association and 
by-laws were adopted. This was the first 
tourney under the ABC, and the teams 
represented Atlanta, Birmingham, Mi- 
ami, and Jacksonville. 

The Atlanta “A” team carried off 
team honors, and H. Dannis, of Birm- 
ingham, took the all-events and singles. 
Two-man high went to Pollock and 
Samples, of Jacksonville. M. Padgett, 
Atlanta “A”, took high scratch game 
with a nice 222. 

Officers of the Association for the past 
year have been Charles M. McNeilly, Jr., 
of Miami, president; J. T. Hicks, Jack- 
sonville, vice-president; and Henry 
Oaks, Atlanta, secretary-treasurer. 

—S. B. Rittenberg. 
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_—————— 
TWENTY - SECOND TRIENNIAL 


CONVENTION 


of the 


National Association of the Deaf 


Austin, Texas 
June 30 to July 6, 1952 


ENJOY YOUR VACATION IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
RELAX IN THE COOL GULF BREEZES 
Headquarters: AUSTIN HOTEL 


—— 


All who are interested in a GREATER NAD should be present. 
“Til Officials of State and Affiliated Associations are arena 
urged to attend. 


ARE YOU COMING? 


Program Highlights: 


Monday, June 30... Registration 
Round Table Conference for representatives of 
State and Affiliated Associations. 
Tuesday, July 1... Opening Ceremonies 
NAD Night 
Wednesday, July 2. Business Sessions 
Banquet 
Thursday, July 3. . Business Sessions 


Ball 

Friday, July 4.... HOLIDAY. See San Antonio and the Alamo. 
Stage performance 

Saturday, July 5... Business Sessions 


Elections 
And a big splurge at the Commodore Perry Hotel. 


For reservations, write to: For any other information, write to 
G. D. BUTLER, BILL A. LUCAS, General Chairman, 
2215 Euclid Avenue, 1008 East Live Oak Street, 
Austin, Texas Austin, Texas 
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OUR GOAL 


A HOME OFFICE 
FOR THE N. A. D. 


Help Us 
Reach 


THE N. A. D. ENDOWMENT FUND 


PPeEP Etter EE EEE er ir ee er eee Leer eT EP ET Pa 4 


PERRET LEP EE PPE PEPE hie Aga EPP eT RL et 


Our 
Goal! 


$60,636.38 
56,512.38 
53,887.46 
52,280.16 
51,235.16 
49,957.11 
48,818.91 
46,786.61 
43,944.45 
43,496.66 
41,868.86 
40,315.17 
40,315.17 
39,738.17 
38,987.19 
37,746.99 
36,693.49 
35,553.49 
34,751.49 
34,048.55 
32,108.35 
31,392.35 
29,699.24 
25,133.44 
33,454.55 
23,898.44 
23,216.44 
21,896.44 
14,752.82 
12,698.76 
14,740.95 
15,116.90 
11,151.20 
8,365.05 
5,387.89 
3,510.99 
2,878.04 
1,592.03 
979.04 
228.00 
28.51 


THERMOMETER 


MAKE IT CLIMB! 
1037 LIFE MEMBERS AS OF 


JULY, 1949 


2046 as of January, 1952 
2089 as of February, 1952 
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Byron B. Burnes, President 


National Association of the Deaf 


Robert -M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


Report From the N.A.D. Endowment Fund Headquarters: 


$60,636.38 IN CASH! 
8,086.00 IN PLEDGES!! 
2,380.00 IN-L. M. PLEDGES!!! 


$71,102.38 TOTALS!!!! 
An increase of $4130 in totals over last 
issue’s totals .. . and 43 new Life Mem- 
bers. 

The $3000 contributor—A. Zygoma— 
expressed a desire that his donation be 
anonymous and explained where he got 
that name. His dictionary has A as the 
first word and Zygoma the last. 

The Great Falls Silent Club of Mon- 
tana secretary wrote: 

“The Great Falls Silent Club re- 
cently voted to make another donation 
to the NAD Endowment Fund. Al- 
though the Club is purely social and 
its treasury is rather small, it is the 
pride of the Club to contribute money 
to the NAD for its good purpose .. . 
We hope that our club will be listed 
in The Century Club in the near fu- 
puters a. 

Good Luck and Best Wishes, 

The Great Falls Silent Club 

Signed: Gladys Younggren, 
Secretary” 


Thanks much, The Great Falls Silent 
Club . . . the NAD has no doubt that 
you, will achieve your goal. 

Herman 5S. Cahen of Cleveland is 
continuing to enlist Century Club mem- 
bers—his latest mail brought five new 
ones with a promise of more later. Or- 
chids to Herman. 

The NAD educational pamphlets are 
continuing to be “best sellers” and 
orders for the NAD matches with a 
message aimed against the peddling 
racket are coming in fast. 

Here’s an incident that occurred re- 
cently in Cleveland ...a fellow wrote 
that he was eating in a restaurant one 
day when an attractive girl—18-19 years 
old—entered and_ started peddling 
alphabet cards. When she came to him, 
he asked her whom she was working 
for and other questions. She replied 
that she was working for herself and 
before she could give any more infor- 
mation, the manager of the restaurant 
had her leave the place. The writer 
found out that the manager had been 
advised of the deaf peddling evils via 
the article in one of the National Res- 
taurant Association’s monthly releases 
and the NAD’s “Stop This Racket” 
leaflet. The gospel is spreading little 
by little . ... and before long the NAD 
will have remedied this despicable evil. 

BE PREPARED .. . for the greatest 
NAD Convention ever . . . in Austin, 
Texas, on June 30 through July 6. This 


is going to be an important one... the 
business meetings will be very interest- 
ing and of vital importance to the Deaf 
of North America. Plan now to be 
there. 

Larry N. YOLLES.’ 


Contributors to the Endowment 
Fund During the Month of 
February, 1952 


January 18 through February 20 


A Detroit Foundation—$25 

Mr. & Mrs. Herman S. Cahen & Alfred—$100 
2nd $100 contributed 

Mr. & Mrs. Julius Cahen—$25 on $100 pledge 

Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Coleman—$15 

Mr. & Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning—$25 in addition 
to $125 contributed to date 

Great Falls Silent Club—$20 in addition to 
$10 contributed to date 

Mr. A. E. Hjerpe—$2 

Mr. & Mrs. Orville Johnson—$100 

Miss Margaret Kelley—$13 in addition to $2 
contributed to date 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles A. Kepp—$20 

Charles Loughran—$100 


’ Mr. & Mrs. Joseph G. Miller & Family—$5 in 


memory of Dr. Moses Salzer 

Ross Miller—$100 

Oklahoma Association of the Deaf—$#100 

Mr. & Mrs. Dale T. Paden—$15 

Rey. & Mrs. Henry Rutherford—$10 in addition 
to $10 contributed to date 

Vancouver Chaptet, Washington State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf—$50 

Mr. & Mrs. Lester R. Wickline—$23 

A. Zygoma—$3000 


Rally Planned for Toledo 


Among the many NAD Rallies plan- 
ned for the coming months is one to be 
held at Toledo, Ohio, on May 17, ar- 
ranged by a committee composed of life 
members of the NAD. A program of 
good entertainment is promised, and it 
will include some good speakers. 

Edward M. Hetzel is to be chairman 
of the affair. So remember the date and 
help boost the NAD Endowment Fund. 


Cincy Pushing NAD Jubilee 


Keep your eye on Cincinnati! Though 
1955 is still a long way off, the interim 
committee for the Diamond Jubilee NAD 
Convention to be held there is hard at 
work laying the foundation of plans that 
will make this convention one that will 
still be talked about, even after the 
NAD’s Centennial is gone and forgotten. 

The latest meeting of this committee 
was held at the Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, 
which will be the 55 headquarters, on 
February 17, with Mrs: Harriet Duning 
presiding. LeRoy Duning, publicity 
chairman, gave an outline of plans for 
publicizing the coming convention in 
Austin this July. Plans were also made 
to send a delegation to the Austin Con- 
vention and, as is usually the case, con- 
siderable time was spent in discussing 
ways and means of raising money for 
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the big convention. Those attending the 
meeting were William “Dummy” Hoy, 
who never misses a meeting if he can 
help it; Elizabeth Bacheberle, James M. 
Judge, LeRoy Duning, Wm. Busby, Tony 
Mascari, Ada Mitchell, Wylie Ross. Fred 
O’Brien, Robert Hulley, George Klien, 
Hilbert Duning, Robert Uhrig, Harriett 
Duning, John and Della Welte, Hope 
and Virginia Porter, Paul Judy, Helen 
Healey, May Patterson, James Frazer, 
Margaret Kelly, Ruth Taylor, Ray and 
Edna Grayson and Miss Rosemary Mc- 
Hugh. Also present and taking a keen 
interest in the discussion, were Mrs. 
Wilson, mother of Harriet Duning, and 
Mrs. Elsie Marqua, chaperone, mentor, 
and fairy-godmother. Hope Porter, the 
transplanted Kentuckian, will be chair- 
man of the banquet planned for 1955, 
assurance enough to all those who know 
him that the affair will be outstanding. 


1952 Conventions 


Below is a list of state and national 
conventions and sports tournaments 
scheduled for the coming spring and 
summer. These are all we have been 
able to find up to the time of going to 
press. If there are any other organiza- 
tions to meet during the summer. THE 
SILENT WORKER will appreciate infor- 
mation. 


Louisiana Association of the Deaf, 
Baton Rouge, May 30-June 1. 

Florida Association. of the Deaf, 
Orlando, June 12-14. 

Wisconsin Association of the Deaf, 
Delavan, June 12-15. 
Oregon Association of 

Salem, June 6-8. 

27th Triennial Reunion, Ohio School 
for the Deaf Alumni Assn., Co- 
lumbus, June 13-15. 

Illinois School for the Deaf Alumni 
Reunion, Jacksonville, June 19-22. 

Montana Association of the Deaf, 
Helena, June 19-21. 

North Dakota Association of 
Deaf, 12th Biennial 
Dickinson, June 20-22. 

Michigan Association of the Deaf, 
Grand Rapids, June 26-28. 

22nd Triennial Convention, National 
Association of the Deaf, Austin, 
Texas, June 30-July 6. 


the Deaf, 


the 


Convention, 


South Dakota Association of the 
Deaf, Watertown, July 4-6. 
Alabama Association of the Deaf, 


Talladega, July 3-5. 


Greater Cincinnati 
Columbus (Indiana) 
Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. 
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Georgia Association of the Deaf, Au- 
gusta, July 3-5. 


Virginia Association of the Deaf, 
Lynchburg, July 3-5. 

Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
Toronto, July 9-12. 

4th Biennial Convention, Christian 


Deaf Fellowship, Washington, D. 
C., Aug, 5-11. 

Empire State Association of the Deaf, 
Utica, N. Y., Aug. 28-31. 

Iowa Association of the Deaf, Burl- 
ington, Aug. 28-31. 

Nebraska Association of the Deaf, 
Scottsbluff, Aug. 29-31. 

Tennessee Association of the Deaf, 
Nashville, Aug. 29-31. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf Alumni Reunion, Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 

California Association of the Deaf, 
Oakland, Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 

Missouri Association of the Deaf, 
Columbia, Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 

66th Annual - Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement 
of the Deaf, Philadelphia, Aug. 29- 
Sept. 1. 

New England Gallaudet Association, 
Springfield, Mass.. Aug. 31- Sep. 2. 

Sports Tournaments 

Dixie Bowling Association of the 
Deaf, 2nd Annual Tournament, 
Birmingham. Ala., April 18, 19, 20. 

Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Associa- 
tion 16th Annual Tournament, 
Rochester, N. Y., April 18-20. 

6th Annual Southwestern Deaf Bowl- 
ing Tournament, Tulsa, Okla., 
May 3 and 4. 

Midwest Deaf Golf Association 5th 
Annual Tournament, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Aug. 1-3. 

Central States Athletic Association of 
the Deaf Softball Tournament, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. 


St. Louis Planning NAD Rally 
The St. Louis. Mo., chapter of the 


Missouri Association of the. Deaf is 
sponsoring a Rally Night May 3, 1952, 
at United Halls, 2354 LaFayette Ave- 
nue, for the benefit of the NAD Home 
Office Fund. The affair is to be chair- 
mained by the local chapter’s president, 
Raymond Halbach, who is receiving co- 
operation from most of the clubs for 
the deaf. 

The Rally will begin at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. A stage show will be 


presented and some good speakers will - 


Endowment Fund Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 
Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn. of the Deaf N.A.D. Night ...... ars 


Merry-Go-Rounders 


Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night 0.00000 
South Bend N.A.D. Night 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies’ Club .. 
South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally .. 
St. John’s School for the D 
Toledo Deaf Motorists Club 
Union League of the Deaf S 


be present in the persons of Larry N. 
Yolles, George Gordon Kannapell, 
Fred R. Murphy, and others. The com- 
mittee is striving to make this rally a 
really big affair. Attractive attendance 
prizes will be given. 


Kuntze in Oakland Rally 


In the picture-story of the Oakland, 
California, NAD Rally, which appeared 
in the February number, the name of 
Francis E. Kuntze was omitted as one 
of the participants on the program, 
which is regretted. 

Mr. Kuntze came all the way from 
Sacramento to give a stirring rendition 
of a poem he had made up_ himself, 
paraphrasing the national hymn of 
France, “The Marseillaise.” Entitled 
“Call to Action,” Mr. Kuntze’s recitation 
brought a lively end to a good pro- 
gram, and helped considerably in creat- 
ing the enthusiastic response which 
brought in a total of $1,171.00 to the 
NAD. 


All Aboard for Austin 


It has been suggested that groups from 
the larger cities might get together and 
arrange for special cars on trains to 
Austin, Texas, for the NAD convention. 
By doing so, they may be able to get 
rates. Anyone interested in getting up 
a special car should write to THE SILENT 
Worker for information. 


Membership and Contributions 


In reply to numerous requests, we 
print here the NAD membership fees. 
Annual membership at present is one 
dollar, and life membership is ten dol- 
lars ($10.00). Membership in the 
Century Club is one hundred dollars 
($100.00). State associations and other 
organized groups of the deaf may af- 
filiate with the NAD by paying annual 
affiliation dues of ten dollars ($10.00). 

Contributions to the Endowment 
Fund, large or small, are gratefully ac- 
cepted. Any deaf person contributing 
ten dollars or more automatically be- 
comes a life member of the NAD. 

All contributions should be sent to 
the Endowment Fund office of the asso- 
ciation, payable to the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, and they should be 

“addressed as follows: 
National Association of the Deaf, 
121 West Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. 

Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D. Nigh 
Northwestern Ohio Association of the Deaf 
Rose City Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night ( 
Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Dea 


Portland, Ore.) .... 


Na eo eresiren ca ctichvcacducntbdpewatewes eases 


eat, Milwaukee ......000....... 
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The Answer Bo 


Question for this month: 


This department is conducted 
by Lawrence Newman, 713 No. 
Madison St., Rome, New York 


What recommendations would you make to benefit the 


Silent Worker? 


I am of the opinion that THE SILENT 


WorKeER would make better reading if: 
it were not cast from much the same 
mould month after month; 2) it had 
more variety with fewer long drawn out 
articles; 3) it had more humor; 4) it 
had more well told experiences with 
pictures. 


H. L. Baynes, Talladega, Alabama 


This is a hard question to answer by 
one who has had the run of a similar 
mill. Also, this is asking a gallery god 
to tell the perform- 
ers how to strut their 
stuff. I think THE 
SILENT WORKER has 
as good a staff as 
any in the business. 
Mr. Burnes is tops 
as editor, and | 
don’t think you can 
find a more astute 
business manager than Harry Jacobs. 
And I’m sure the two have ransacked 
and still are ransacking every nook and 
cranny of the country to supplement 
their fine staff of helpers. They are 
even now overworked and do need help. 

But since you put this question to me 
I suppose you expect a specific answer. 

I’d suggest a special member on the 
staff (unless there’s one already) who 
will contact one state organization or 
similar local organization after another 
for its mailing list of deaf members, 
and send to each one on the list a sam- 
ple copy of THe Sitent WorkKeER and 
a form letter alluringly worded and 
printed asking for subscription to the 
magazine. Such member should make 
the rounds of all such organizations, 
and when exhausted, should start all 
over again. He might enlist the help of 
each organization’s officer or officers 
with mimeographed letters from them to 
their members. The cost may be high 
at the start but returns should ultimate- 
ly reward the effort. 

This staff member should use some 
space in each issue of THE SILENT 
WoRKER to continually drum up sub- 
scriptions, changing copy each issue. 
Don’t ask the advertising manager to 
do this; he has his special job. If all 
newspapers and magazines do that to 
survive then why not THE SILENT 
WORKER. 

Toivo Linpuom, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE SILENT WORKER has progressed 
so rapidly as to indicate recommenda- 
tions might be obsolete before coming 
to the editor’s attention. One sugges- 
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tion, however, I would urge is that all 
contributors eliminate specific acri- 
monious comments. While such may be 
spicy reading, they magnify rather than 
solve problems. They make no converts. 
Their sharpness at once defeats any use- 
fulness except the dubious satisfaction 
in knowing that we agree with our- 
selves. Another suggestion: We are a 
rapidly aging population. The study 
of geniatrics is receiving increasing at- 
tention. Might THe Sirenr WORKER 
conduct a department on adjustment of 
the deaf over 65? 

Boyce R. WILLIAMS, 

Washington D.C, 


I think the editors have turned out 
an exceptionally nice job when one con- 
siders just how littke money is coming 
in from the deaf scattered all over the 
country. With more subscriptions, THE 
WorKER can do an even better job of 
selling the deaf to the entire country. 

I think, though, that a State Associa- 
tion Department would be a good thing 
to feature. Each month, in alphabetical 
order, each state association would have 
a brief comment to make on problems 
coming up or of worthwhile accomplish- 
ments. This would give the deaf every- 


where a pulse to feel. And I bet it will> 


tell a lot to a lot of unbelievers! 

The gist of this: more subscriptions, 
more money, a bigger and better SI- 
LENT WORKER. 

W. T. Grirrine, Sulphur, Okla. 


As a rival publisher, if I were to 
make criticism the editors didn’t like 
I would be accused of bias. but to be 
perfectly frank with you, I can at the 
present writing think of nothing to 
change in THE SILENT WORKER. 

I believe it has a staff of well-trained 
writers, who are giving of their time 
and talents unselfishly, and I for one am 
satisfied with the magazine as it is. 

Troy E. Hitt, Publisher o 
“The American Deaf 
Dallas, Texas 


ews,” 


I should like to make the following 
suggestions for the stimulation of in- 
terest in and sale of THE SILENT 
WorKER: 


A reference roster of all NAD commit- 
tees with the names and addresses of 
the chairman (for a publication said 
to be the “official publication of the 
NAD,” this is a must and should ap- 
pear in every issue). 

Keep pace with modern times by run- 
ning monthly informative articles on 


matters of daily importance to the 
deaf, such as: 

Television — Arrange with TV com- 
panies for them to contribute ad- 
vance announcements, interviews 
with illustrations, etc. of programs: 
the companies to supply their own 
cuts. 

Hearing Aids — Offer to the many 
hearing aid firms the use of a page 
for an illustrated exposition giving 
history of their products—inventor, 
kind, etc. Have them handle inquiries 
regarding their products through a 
special column. Conditional:  ar- 
ticles to appear at same time with 
a paid advertisement elsewhere in 
issue of their hearing aid. 

Run a regular serial (NOT reviews) of 
subcesstal novels and  who-dun-its 
which feature the deaf in the plots. 
Each serial to follow an outline in a 
preceding issue on the author and 
what is known of his actual experi- 
ence with the deaf (if author is still 
living, a doubly interesting article is 
assured). As readers will want to 
keep up with the “To be continued” 
stories, sale of the SW _ naturally 
would be stimulated. 

Lively anecdotal biographies of 
Famous people who achieved success 

and fame despite deafness (Edison, 
Gregg, Goya, Beethoven, Samuel 

Johnson, etc.) 

Famous children of deaf parents 
(Menken, Chaney, etc.) 

Deaf wives of famous men (Bell, 

Morse, Gallaudet, etc.) 

To broaden interest, field of readers, and 
establish cordial non-competitive re- 
lations: 

Illustrated review of publications of 
the deaf, such as Vox, the. most re- 
cent. 

Same for Volta Review, Cavalier and 
others. 

ELEANOR S. FONT 
New York, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Please send 


Sh. silent Worker 


PY ERS hi cetaiese cttainspeal ae yas oorabanae 
Ue ba st-{: jae BO esac ey aD MRM AO a 
Ot ale re ah DUNE Pata eae States econ 
O New [) Renewal 


Subscription rate, $3.50 
(See Page 2 for foreign. rates.) 


Send check or money order to THE 
SILENt Worker, 982 Cragmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, California. Use: this form. 
8-52 
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